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Badger Paper Mills Position Improving 


Production During Autumn Months Maintained At Practically Full Capacity — Satisfactory 
Volume of Orders Received and Booked Ahead—Company Plans to Further Diversify 
Its Products—Sound Financial Betterment Accomplished In Three Years 

Management of President Meyer 


Since Reorganization, Under 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., November 30, 1931—Gradual improve- 
ment of the position of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc., 
Peshtigo, Wis., is shown by the production of the Fall 
months. September and October were among the com- 
‘pany’s best months, with operations practically at full ca- 
pacity and November will also be a good month. A good 
volume of orders has been received and booked ahead for 
waxed bread wrappers, kitchen paper and drawing paper. 
The company is planning further to diversify its line. 

In addition to paying dividends on preferred stock, the 
company has been without bank debts for some time and 
has paid off before maturity $127,500 on an issue of $400,- 
000 of 10-year first mortgage bonds, leaving only $272,- 
500 of these outstanding. Preferred dividends are being 
earned by a safe margin and the assets are now six to one 
against liabilities. All of this has been accomplished in 
three years since the company was reorganized from the 
bankrupt Peshtigo Paper Company, under the manage- 
ment of E. A. Meyer as president. 


Hoberg and Northern Guarantee Employment 


The Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, and the North- 
ern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., have agreed to guar- 
antee employment to their workers until May 1, 1932. 
In doing this, they furnished an example for other indus- 
trial plants in Green Bay in what is known as a “twelve 
point program” to meet the unemployment situation and 
restore confidence. J. M. Conway, president of the 
Hoberg mill, is one of the leaders in the movement en- 
dorsed by sixteen industries by which to keep a much 
larger number of men working. He is also a member of 
the special unemployment commission appointed by Gov. 
Philip F. LaFollette, of Wisconsin. The Northern and 
Hoberg mills are among those cited as having attempted 
to keep practically a full force of workers during the last 
two years, even at times making large quantities of stock 
for which there were no immediate orders. 


Forest Production Movements 


Forest production on a mass scale to supply the State 
adequately in the future with pulpwood and timber is out- 
lined by Haskell Noyes, Milwaukee, newly appointed 
chairman of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. 
He favors an amendment to the state constitution permit- 


ting a zoning plan which will determine what lands are 
to be used exclusively for forestry in the future instead 
of attempting to use them for farming when not suited. 
He believes the Federal Government should not stop with 
a forest preserve of 1,000,000, which it is authorized to 
purchase. The Government has 250,000 acres now. He 
also urges that the state’s 200,000 acres of forests be de- 
veloped eventually to 5,000,000 acres, and that farmers be 
encouraged to grow wood lots. Financing of the work 
out of state trust funds is advocated, to be used for con- 
structive forestry that would produce pulp wood and tim- 
ber and pay back a good profit on the investment. 

Another movement being given consideration by the 
commission through R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., a 
member of this body, is to gain control of 368,000 acres 
of land now held by the commissioner of public lands 
through its purchase from school trust funds. The com- 
mission is unable tc plant or supervise growth on these 
properties, under the persent laws, and believes a real 
opportunity for reforestation is being sacrificed. 

News of the Industry 


Claybourn Process Corporation, Milwaukee, manufac- 
turers of fast color presses for waxed paper, wrappers, 
etc., reported that this year is way ahead of 1930 and bet- 
ter than 1929, according to L. W. Claybourn, president. 
The company is running right up to the hilt filling orders 
for giant color presses and November business will total 
above $100,000. The sixth press is being shipped to the 
Shellmar Products Company, Chicago. 

Recent heavy rains have raised the water level of the 
Fox and Wisconsin Rivers, the paper mill power streams, 
to the highest point they have been for more than a year. 
This assures relief from low water next summer, since 
the spring thaws and rains will increase the amount 
further. Water levels have not reached normal but show 
much more favorably than they did previous to the drought 
of the last two summers. 

An audience of two hundred, largely employees of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, attended 
last week’s session of the annual safety school at Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. The speaker was Louis A. Critten- 
ton, Chicago. He described the safety movement as a 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Philadelphia Paper Market Fairly Active 


Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Moderately Persistent—Wrapping Paper 
Moving More Freely, With Approach of Yuletide Holidays, Although Price Sit- 
uation Continues Unsatisfactory—Paper Stock Quotations Weak 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 30, 1931.—Though the 
trade is more optismistic in regard to the immediate busi- 
ness situation, there is cause for complaint over the tend- 
ency of prices to sag, as mills and distributors campaign 
for tonnage to hold over the year end, and, in a few cases, 
for early 1932 purchases. With the break in kraft there 
followed many revisions in cheap grades of book papers, 
sulphite bonds and ledgers, tissues and waxed papers. 
Converters of paper products are likewise adjusting their 
products to the price situation and much competition is 
noted. Paper box manufacturers are becoming more ac- 
tive, as they place larger orders for box board and fancy 
grades of papers for covers. 

Wrapping papers are in demand, and as the holiday ap- 
proaches, there is greater consumption of allied lines in 
corrugated products and containers. Fine papers hold 
fairly well but move in small but more frequent lots. Mill 
agents and dealers handling tonnage lots of fine papers 
report consumers buying more freely, as prices are made 
more attractive for ready orders. Only a few grades of 
higher priced paper stocks are moving, owing to scarcity 
of supplies. The cheaper grades continue to lag at rock 
bottom prices, with abundant stocks in warehouses. 

Paper and Cordage Association Meets 

Officers for the coming year were nominated at the meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Association, 
held at the Adelphia Hotel last Friday, and plans for the 
coming Christmas celebration discussed. The officers 
nominated were: President, Stanleigh C. Brower, J. L. N. 
Smythe Company; Vice-President, Harold Newell, Ameri- 
can Manufacturing Company; Secretary, Charles Ryan, 
C. Moore & Co.; and Treasurer, D. Crimmins, Edwin H. 
Fitler Company, all of unanimous choice. All officers 
served in the past year with the exception of D. Crimmins, 
and were moved ahead an office in the nomination. Wil- 
liam Edkins, president of the association, presided. The 
Christmas Party of the association will be held at the 
Adelphia Hotel at noon December 18 and will be in the 
way of a dinner for the Salvation Army and children, with 
distribution of toys and wearing apparel to follow the 
turkey dinner. 

McDowell Paper Mills on Glassines 

With the growing favor of combinations of glassines 
and waxed papers with cellophane, the McDowell Paper 
Mills, of which Charles McDowell is head, has been in- 
creasing its production on glassines of all descriptions. 
There is fair demand for the many lines of embossed and 
plain glassines in colors and white which the McDowell 
mills produce in speedy service to the trade and converters, 
through the rebuilding and modernizing of the equipment 
and recent electrification of units and power plant. 


Bennington Wax Paper Co. Introduces New Line 

With the announcement of the newest addition to the 
Bennington Wax Paper Company’s lines, the Philadelphia 
trade is stocked with the latest product introduced here by 
the local manufacturers agent, Charles T. Elliott, Jr., scion 
of a family long linked with the Quaker City paper dis- 
tribution industry, with offices in the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Building. It is the newest cleaning paper, an entirely novel 


product which maye be used for dusting, cleaning and 
polishing any household utensil or furnishing, | either 
metallic, wood, or other material, and which is non-scratch- 
ing and absorbent. It is stocked here in the customary 
sizes of 25 sheets for 10 cents and 65 sheets for 25 cents, 
The new product is known as “Daz”. 
Paramount Adopts Cellophane Trade Mark 
Having recently established a new department in its 
bag plant at 3rd and Callowhill streets, the Paramount 
Paper Products Company, Inc., has adopted a trade mark 
for its cellophane and cellophane combinations with glass- 
ines and waxed paper bags and wraps, under the title of 
“Visual-eye-zed” products. The firm recently equipped 
the bag plant for the manufacture of cellophane and com- 
bination coffee bags and general line of bags and wraps, 
in plain and colored imprints and designs. The new 
products augment the former glassine bags and wraps. 
New Coated Book Paper for Collins 
A new coated book paper has been added to the A. M. 
Collins Manufacturing Company’s lines of printing and 
direct mail advertising papers. The firm, with plant at 
3rd and Columbia avenue, and offices at 1518 Walnut street, 
places on the market December 1 its latest paper in white 
and ivory coated book and five colors of covers. It is 
especially useful for direct mail advertising. The new 
papers are known as Wove Tone cover and book papers. 
Saxe Paper Co. To Add Specialties 
Another exclusive line of paper specialties will be 
stocked by the Saxe Paper Company, old established 
wrapping paper and specialty house, 320 Race street. The 
firm is now negotiating to take over the new line to be 
added next month when Nathaniel Saxe, head of the firm, 
will distribute the products as local agents. 
Hampden Introduces New Box Makers Papers 
J. A. Stuckey, Philadelphia representative of the Hamp- 
den Glazed Paper and Card Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
with offices in the Bourse Building, is introducing the lat- 
est fancy box makers cover papers made by his concern. 
They are highly coloréd modish designs of novelty papers, 
known as Multicolor, Bas-Relief, Suedes and Glazed 
Chintz. They now are being introduced to the dealers and 
box makers and sample books are ready for release. 
Shenango-Penn In New Quarters 
The Shenango-Penn Mold Company, of Dover, Ohio, 
announces the removal of its Philadelphia sales office from 
1023 Widener Building to 1018 Girard Trust Company 
Building. The Adair-Day Corporation will be in a position 
to furnish the same prompt attention to all inquiries and 
orders from this office, as in the past. 


Fewer Fire Losses 

Forest fire losses in New Brunswick this year were un- 
usually low and amounted to $7,621, with $430 additional 
for buildings and $195 for forest products. 

According to returns received by the Minister of Lands 
and Mines, the total burned area amounted to 3,537 acres, 
which may be divided into 1,256 private lands and 2,281 
Crown lands. From a commercial standpoint, the 3,537 
may be reduced to 2,380, the remaining 1,157 acres not 
having been covered with forest lands. 
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BIRD. MACHINE COMPANY 
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t this Point 


extra quality costs least 


No other operation in the mill has a more immediate 


effect on paper quality than screening. 


Yet few operations cost less. In the total cost of the 
paper, there is little or no difference between ordinary 
screening and the best . . . between your present 
screens and the right nuniber of screens, fitted with the 
right plates for turning out the cleanest possible stock. 
In many mills, a moderate increase in screening ca- 
pacity, with a corresponding reduction in screen plate 
slot size, has proved the cheapest possible means of 


improving quality. 


Write; let us help work out the possibilities in your 


mill. 


‘| BIRD SCREENS 


South Walpole, Massachusetts 
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Ontario Paper Manufacturers Well Employed 


Majority of Plants Making All Grades of Fine Paper Are Operating Close to Capacity—Light 
Weight Papers Moving Freely Under Good Holiday Demand—British Import Duties 
Lead to Inquiries for Fine Grade Papers, Wrappings. Ete. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., November 30, 1931—While the month 
ended with somewhat spotty conditions prevailing in whole- 
sale paper circles in Toronto, the total volume of pre- 
Christmas business promises to stack up well. Certain 
it is that there is a much better feeling in the trade than 
there has been for some time past and this has been caused 
by actual improvement that has been recorded during the 
past several weeks. Particularly is this so in regard to 
fine papers, for which the demand is keeping up fairly 
well. There is quite a good call for book, bonds and writ- 
ings, and fine papers generally are being sold in increasingly 
large quantities. November produced a fair volume of 
business for the distributor of fine papers of the lower 
grades and there is now a disposition on the part of the 
consumer to branch out and buy the higher grades of stock. 
Demand appears to be setting in nicely for the better classes 
of fine papers and it looks just now as if the year would 
close with a record of business at least equal to that of 
last year. Business generally has been on the up-swing in 
Canada for several weeks past and the paper trade has 
participated in it to a marked degree. The printing trade 
is supplying more business that it has in some months past 
and most of the larger plants in Toronto and other large 
centers are quite busy. Most paper wholesalers are in- 
clined to the view that the present tendency towards firm- 
ness in the paper market is permanent and that the worst 
of the depression is now over. 


Enquiries Coming From Overseas 


The new duties of fifty per cent, desired to prevent 
dumping of foreign goods in Great Britain for unfair 
competition with home industry, is having its effect on the 
Canadian paper trade as indicated by the fact that a num- 
ber of the Canadian mills have been receiving enquiries 
from Great Britain for prices and terms on shipments of 
fine grade papers, wrappings, kraft paper, etc. Although 
the Canadian mills will find it difficult to compete with 
some of the foreign markets in most paper lines, yet there 
is a prospect of business in some paper lines developing 
from the British protective tariff, and some of the mills in 
this country are looking for some nice export business to 
the Old Country as soon as all tariff details are available. 
In the meantime domestic business with the Canadian 
mills is on a satisfactory basis and is gradually improv- 
ing in volume. Mills making all lines of fine papers are 
well employed and in most.cases are operating close to 
capacity. Good news and some good business is coming 
out of the Canadian West for several of the mills and 
satisfactory orders are being placed with Ontario and 
Eastern Canada distributors. Light-weight paper manu- 
facturers in Ontario are doing a steady business under a 
good pre-Christmas demand for novelty and standard lines 
of tissues and there has been a fairly substantial pick-up 
in the envelope trade, although the paper converting trade 
generally continues dull. The paper box industry is some- 
what sluggish and beyond a fair demand for standard lines 
of folding, set-up and corrugated boxes, business for the 
paper box manufacturers did not develop until too close 
to Christmas to produce any great volume. The board 
mills for the most part continue on part time, with one or 


two mills doing somewhat better than that, and the whole 
operating at considerably below capacity. 


Coast News Mills Drop Prices 


While news print prices in the Ontario mills remain un- 
changed, the industry in the province is interested in the 
news that comes from the Pacific Coast, where the news- 
print mills have decided on a further reduction in quota- 
tions. Contracts for news print are now being closed at 
a base price of $50, delivered at major Pacific Coast 
ports. This cut affects Powell River Company, operating 
a 650-ton mill at Powell River, and Pacific Mills. Canadian 
subsidiary of Crown Zellerback Corporation, with mills at 
Octan Falls of a rated capacity of 250 tons. The new 
prices, which become effective January 1, 1932, represents 
a drop of $8 a ton from the present price of $58 per ton 
established a year ago. Prior to that time the “going” 
coast price on news print had been $63.50. The present 
price, therefore, represents a drop in the price of news 
print of $13.50 in a year’s time. It is understood that the 
$50 price is protected to the end of 1933 and that a price 
not to exceed $58 is guaranteed for 1934. 


Chinese Orders Filled In the West 


Meanwhile coast mills are finding the Oriental market 
somewhat complicated by reason of the exchange situation. 
Suspension of the gold standard by Norway and Sweden 
has enabled Scandinavian pulp to be purchased 25 per cent. 
cheaper in Japan than formerly. The Chinese boycott of 
Japanese goods has been extended to the pulp and paper 
field, with the result that there has been a congestion in the 
Japanese market and a general decline in demand. How- 
ever, the boycott has not been without its beneficial effect 
on the news print market in British Columbia, and orders 
for Pacific Coast news print picked up immediately after 
the outbreak of Japanese-Chinese trouble, with the result 
that several substantial Chinese orders had to be filled on 
this side of the Pacific. 


News Print Parley in Embryo State 


Negotiations with regard to the news print merger have 
really just begun, according to Toronto news print in- 
terests, and it will be considerable time before even any 
idea of possible terms is available. Interests here are 
optimistic with regard to the ultimate outcome, however, 
because, it is stated, all interests concerned in the negoti- 
ations favor a consolidation in principle. Many matters 
pertaining to the deal have still to.be threshed out. Pre- 
sumably each of the companies figuring in the negotiations 
will have to complete a compendium showing value, costs 
and potential earning power. These statements as pre- 
pared by each of the companies will have to be checked 
over and differences in detail ironed out. The capitaliza- 
tion of the various companies in relation to assets and 
potential earning power will require a good deal of dis- 
cussion, as there still remain many problems in regard 
to the capital set-up of the different operators to be solved. 
No doubt is entertained by Ontario parties interested that 
the proposed merger will be a constructive one. It is safe 
to assume that all parties will do their best to see the con- 
solidation through. 
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ECONOMIES OBSCURED BY DOLLARS 


OW much does it cost you to run with- 


out equipment you think you cannot 

afford to buy? In many cases the 

cost is sufficient to equal the pur- 
chase price of the equipment in a few months’ 
time. You have machines, men to run them and 
power to drive them, but economical production 
of paper or board is achieved only when all 
operating wastes are eliminated. If the installa- 
tion of Downingtown Suction Rolls on your four- 
driniers or Downingtown Extractor Rolls on your 


cylinder machines, would improve production or 


operation, can you afford to permit their mod- 
erate initial cost to delay the installation? ‘Every 
day of operation without them would mean that 
part of their purchase price would be wasted, 
just as though you daily destroyed part of your 
output. Delay may be costing you money, there- 
fore why not investigate these rolls immediately. 
On request we will gladly call on you or mail de- 
scriptive literature and actual performance facts 
showing the savings obtained by mills making 
various grades of stock. The Downingtown 


Manufacturing Company, Downingtown, Penna. 
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Demand for Paper Below Normal In Chicago 


Holiday Season Request for Standard Grades of Paper Proves Disappointing—Book and Cover 
Paper Mills Operating From Four to Five Days Weekly—Kraft Paper Situation Contin- 
ues Unsatisfactory—Board Market Practically Unchanged 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, November 28, 1931—The Thanksgiving holi- 
day cut one business day out of the past week but, despite 
this reasonable excuse, dealers, jobbers and manufacturers 
representatives reported a noticeable slackening up in what 
activity had been going ahead. Demand for paper used 
in connection with the holiday season is far from or- 
dinary and this, plus the well known tendency of the paper 
business to slacken a month or so prior to inventory taking, 
has caused a slowing up. 

Practically all grades of paper are reported as “from 
slightly off to drastically off.” Statements from repre- 
sentatives of the kraft market offer no rays of hope and 
the “buyers market” seems to continue in ruthless fashion. 
Writings are reported rather dull. Book and cover paper 
representatives report mills working at from four to five 
days, with one or two, however, having enough business at 
the time to operate about six full days a week. As stated 
above, papers aligned with the holiday trade have not 
noticed the seasonal spurt due, perhaps, to warm weather. 
The present cold snap, which was ushered in early in the 
week, may change the complexion of things by next week, 
to some degree, at least. 

The board market continues unchanged over last week. 
News print prices, orders and inquiries are reported as 
“nervous,” pending contract developments and because of 
the slackening of demand due to falling off of newspaper 
and periodical advertising lineage. Ground woods con- 
tinue dull in sympathy with the news market. Waste 
papers are inactive. 


Chicago Paper Association Elects Officers 


The entire membership of the Chicago Paper Asso- 
ciation was represented at the annual banquet and election 
of officers of that organization held in a special dining 
room of the Bismarck Hotel on the evening of November 
24. From the standpoint of attendance, at least, the meet- 
ing set some kind of a new recgrd for the coarse paper 
jobbers in the Chicago territory. At the same time, with 
Jim Danehy handling the major and minor details with 
marked success, the speaking program provided a rare 
treat for those present. The speakers were Anton J. 
Cermak, Mayor of Chicago, and Alderman Barnett Hodes, 
one of the aldermen who swept into office in protest of the 
Thompson regime. Greeter George Gaw, head of the 
Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Company and, accordingly, at least 
in a business relative to the paper industry, was also on 
hand and gave an interesting discussion of his job of greet- 
ing celebrities arriving in Chicago. 

Mayor Cermak outlined the splendid opportunities of- 
fered by Chicago as a home and a place in which to do 
business. The chief executive of the city also traced the 
development of the city-wide campaign against crime and 
noted some important and substantial results. While de- 
crying present conditions, brought on by an orgy of public 
spending, the Mayor presented a fairly optimistic picture 
for the benefit of his audience. Leo S. Altholz, chairman 
of the board of the Chicago Paper Association, and an 
executive of the Inlander-Steindler Paper Company, ably 
presided during the program. 


Officers elected for the coming year include the follow- 
ing: Chairman of the Board, D. F. Peck, Hanchett Paper 
Company; President, W. E. Beier, Beier & Co.; first vice 
president, Walter Schulman, Levin Bros. Paper Company ; 
second vice president, William Gaul, Gaul-Ingalls; secre- 
tary-treasurer, James S. Danehy, Schwarz Paper Com- 
pany, and William Chukerman and Henry Thoms, mem- 
bers of the executive board. 


News of the Trade 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
with branches in several cities, has purchased the two 
story and basement concrete warehouse at 2717 South 
Troy street, Chicago, which it has occupied for the last 
year for a reported $130,000. The building contains 
35,000 square feet of floor space. 

Basic Fables Number 7 of the interesting series on this 
subject, being sent out to describe Hollingsworth Basic 
Bond, through Dwight Brothers and the Whitaker Paper 
Company, Chicago distributors, describes the fable of the 
“stubborn goat and the silly goat herd”, and features the 
old saying that “facts speak plainer than words”. De- 
scribing the twelve colors of Hollingsworth Basic Bond, 
the folder also illustrates some actual letter-head uses and 
makes good use of striking illustrations to insure reader 
attention and interest. 

“As Correct as the Grey Toppers at Ascot”, is the title 
of the current series describing Correct Bond, made by the 
Aetna Paper Company and distributed in Chicago through 
Midland Paper Company, Moser Paper Company, and 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company. The illus- 
tration depicts a scene at Ascot and the copy features the 
real money value in being correct in letter-head papers, a 
“modern correctness, in fact, presupposing a rag content 
paper such as Correct Bond”. 

The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, from its 
Chicago offices at 35 East Wacker Drive, has mailed out 
its price list on stock sizes and weights in standard mill 
grades, effective November 15. Prices and descriptions 
are quoted on twenty-one various items. 

E. R. McIntyre, formerly of the sales and service staff 
of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, of Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, is now associated with the Standard Process Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago, serving in the capacity of sales manager. 


Gatineau Co. Plans New Development 


A great increase in the power development of the 
Gatineau Power Company, a subsidiary of the International 
Paper Company, is foreshadowed by the fact that the 
Quebec Government has authorized the lease of the Ottawa 
River between Temiskaming Dam and Allumette Lake for 
75 years to that company. The lease is subject to author- 
ization by the federal government, which controls naviga- 
tion. Although the Ottawa is not navigable throughout its 
whole length as far as Lake Temiskaming, because of in- 
tervening rapids and falls, there has been a project before 
previous governments and Parliament itself, to make it 
navigable for ocean-going vessels from Montreal to the 
Georgian Bay. 
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ONE Successful Experiment 


ieee 


VALLEY 
LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 


Includes: 


Beater 
Sheet Mould 
Hydraulic Press 
Hot Plate 
Size Tester 
Drying Oven 
Plain Flat Screen 
Couch Roll 
Jordan 
Four Section 
Fractionating Screen 


VALLEY 


Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills 


Plant: Appleton, Wisconsin 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mil) 


Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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may repay your investment 


a hundred times over! 


The discovery of one new product . . . the develop- 
ment of one new process . . . or the improvement of 
one old product—may repay your investment in a 
modern, fully equipped laboratory many, many times 
over. 


Today’s easiest profits are being earned by new things 
outside the influences of keen competition. And the 
only way these new things can be uncovered and 
commercialized is through research and experimen- 
tation. 


No mill can afford to wait and follow the courses 
blazed by other mills. Every mill must solve its own 
problems and carry on its own consistent program of 
self-:mprovement. Progress in the paper industry de- 
mands scientific control and creative development. 


Talk to your chief chemist. Ask him if he has all the 
equipment he needs. If he hasn’t, get it for him. It 
will prove one of the most profitable investments you 
ever made. 


Write for our special Bulletin on Laboratory Equip- 
ment, addressing the Valley Iron Works Co., Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 
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Boston Paper Market Moderately Busy 


Ledger and Bond Paper Moving Into Consumption At Average Pace for Season — Wrapping 
Paper Manufacturers Are Fairly Active, Despite Uncertainty In Kraft Price Situation— 
New England Box Board Conditions Are Gradually Improving 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 30, 1931—In the aggregate, 
paper wholesalers have transacted a moderate amount of 
business during the week, although it is stated that the 
holiday has affected the volume of orders. There are 
plenty of inquiries, indicating that consumers, have not 
large supplies on hand and that the market is generally in 
a sound condition. With a few exceptions, prices are 
steady. Some of the recent inquiries have developed into 
actual orders. Average amounts of ledger and bond 
paper have been moving. Printers are showing a some- 
what increased interest, with more activity in direct mail 
advertising. Wrapping paper distributors have con- 
sumated a fair number of sales, although the uncertainty 
of the price situation in kraft is causing some concern. 
The comparatively favorable movement in paper spe- 
cialties and paper board specialties continues. Reports 
from road salesmen indicate that box board conditions in 
New England as a whole have improved to some extent. 
With some of the local handlers of box board, business 
has been quiet, generally, although clay-coated board con- 
tinues to be in greater demand. 

In most grades of paper stock, consumers have been 
holding prices fairly steady at recent levels, but dealers 
regard values as rather low. The market continues gen- 
erally lethargic, although the feeling prevails that any 
substantial demand would have a favorable effect on prices. 
Few commodities have changed in value during the week. 
In old papers, however, No. 1 soft white shavings have 
been marked down from 1.90 @ 2.10 to 1.75 @ 2.00; 
No. 1 mixed shavings from .90 @ 1.00 to .75 @ .85, and 
No. 2 mixed shavings from .60 @ .65 to .50@.55. Values 
in bagging and all grades of rags are unquotably changed. 


News of the Trade 


What is announced as “innovation in wholesale paper 
merchandising” is a “pre-inventory accumulation sale of 
odd Jots and discontinued lines” held Tuesday to Thurs- 
day this week by Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. at their Boston 
office. The stock offered at this bargain sale consists of 
standard grades of bonds, writings, covers, ledgers, books, 
Bristols, cardboards, announcements, and many other 
items. The mailing piece announcing the sale, which is 
sent to printers in thé Boston metropolitan area, is printed 
in red display type on bogus lining, with “3 Red Letter 
Days” on the address page of the folder. 

The Arnold-Roberts Company have been appointed ex- 
clusive New England agents for a new line, the Advelope, 
made by the Advelope Company, New York City. This 
device is a combination mailing-piece and envelope, which 
carries both the message and enclosure, a catalog, sample 
or whatever is desired to be shown. The Adevelope may 
be partly ‘sealed, allowing third class postage. The letter 
is printed on the left hand “page.” On the right is the 
envelope. The Advelope isnot a made-up line, but is 
manufactured in 55 sizes, the customer selecting the size 
and material most suitable for the job to be done. 

Storrs & Bement Company have just added a new fine 
writing paper to their lines, Worthy Letter, made by the 
Worthy Paper Company Association, West Springfield, 


Mass. This paper is made in both plain edges and deckle 
four sides. 

The Parker-Young Company has sent out an attractive 
folder containing a swatch and envelopes illustrating the 
five colors in which they can now furnish their well-known 
Profile Manila. The folder is white Thornton Vellum, 
Sub. 32; the outside envelope natural Profile Manila, 
Sub. 40. 

Spencer J. Blake, Eastern representative of the Badger 
Paper Mills, Peshtigo, Wis., spent two days in New Eng- 
land last week, in connection with establishing sales 
agencies for Ta-Non-Ka in this territory. 

The November “How,” published by the Tileston & 
Hollingsworth Company, and edited by A. V. Howland, 
contains timely and interesting messages to printers, 
characterized by their usual verve. The publication is 
printed on crinoline text, laid antique, ivory, with crinoline 
cover, cate. 

Charles S. Esty, managing director of Carter, Rice & 
Co. Corp., is receiving messages of sympathy on the death 
of his father, Frederick M. Esty, of Framingham, Mass., 
former register of probate of Middlesex County. Mr. 
Esty was appointed register of probate in 1916 and served 
until 1924, when he resigned because of ill health, He 
was assistant register from 1905 to 1916. 


Free Trips to Leipzig Fair 

_ Free trips to the Leipzig Trade Fair are offered to Amer- 
ican business men in all parts of the country. Since thou- 
sands of American buyers and exhibitors are in the habit of 
visiting the famous Fair, the total cost of the trips will 
doubtless reach an impressive figure. The unique plan 
of stimulating American trade is taken as evidence of 
Germany’s unbounded confidence in the future, despite 
the present financial uncertainty. The expenses of the 
trip from the United States to Leipzig and return will 
be refunded on the basis of orders placed at the Fair, and 
refund will be made in cash at-Leipzig during the Fair. 
The Leipzig Fair maintains nineteen offices and official 
representatives throughout the United States, at any of 
which, detailed information concerning the free trips 
abroad may be obtained. The Fair will be held from 
March 6 to 12. 

Even in this period of business unrest, the historic Fair 
will display some nine thousand of the newest industrial 
products of twenty-five countries. American business men 
visiting Leipzig will therefore be able as usual to shop 
among thousands of competitive exhibitors. The enor- 
mous display consists wholly of samples, forming an in- 
valuable cross-section of the leading world markets. No 
similar opportunity is to be found anywhere else in the 
world, since the Leipzig Fair is by far the oldest, largest 
and most comprehensive goods exchange in existence. A 
visiting buyer can thus see the latest products of the world 
markets for one-tenth the expense of visiting the produc- 
ing countries themselves, and the Leipzig Fair now en- 
ables him to meet even this expense. Information con- 
cerning the free trips to the Fair may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th street, 
New York City. : 
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BUY THIS 


EDGE-PROTECTED BELT 


YOURE SAVING LOSS 


FROM SLIP AND FRAY 


NE way to beat produc- 
tion costs is better belting. 

With the new belting scientifically de- 
veloped by Goodyear in recent years you 
can save those costs of slip, fray, and ply- 
separation which mount up cruelly fast. 

The new Goodyear THOR Belt, seam- 
less*, for instance, is completely covered 
by a heavy fabric envelope which is part 
of the ply structure of the belt. 

This ingenious construction means pro- 
tection from two of the toughest enemies 
which attack belting on heavy drives — 
edge-fray and seam failure. 

Because there is no central seam in the 
envelope of the Goodyear THOR Belt there 
is no place in the center of the belt to open 
up under flexing strains. 

Because the edges are covered by the 


THE GREATEST NAME 


envelope, fray may not creep in from the 
sides to cause ply-separation and other 
structural weaknesses. 

You can save money on all your ma- 
chinery with this new design Goodyear 
Belting. The G.T.M.— Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man—expertly specifies it to each 
of your drives. Just write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, 
and ask him to call. 


* Goodyear THOR Belting, seamless, is made in 
widths up to and including 16"—THOR quality of 
special construction is available for larger sizes 
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Need For Institute of Paper Chemistry ir 


Development of The Paper Industry 


By Maxamiliian A. Krimmel! 


Upon an occasion such as this it seems appropriate to 
analyze the pulp and paper industry to determine whether 
the establishment of an Institute of Paper Chemistry is 
justified. However, I am not going to present a detailed 
analysis of the industry because the need for an institute 
of this sort can be shown by considering only development 
and growth. 

A study of the history of papermaking in the United 
States reveals the fact that the development of this in- 
dustry was for many years retarded by the scarcity and 
lack of fibrous raw materials. 

Since it is conceded that paper is a vital necessity in 
civilization and in the conduct of modern business, it can 
be said that the development of modern business and civ- 
ilization was hindered by the same elements that affected 
the growth of the industry; and whatever contributed to 
advancement can be considered of great importance. - 

It is interesting to note that the two principal things 
responsible for the early developments were technical 
achievements—one in engineering, and the other in chem- 
istry. I am referring to the invention of the Fourdrinier 
machine and to the application of chemical processes to 
a wide range of abundant fibrous raw materials. Today, 
even though there is a part of this industry (hand making 
of paper) governed by art rather than by science, the paper 
industry is a technical industry and the development up 
to the present time has been due largely to the efforts 
of technical men. 


The principal task of the engineer and chemist during 
the earlier years was to provide means for producing sui- 
ficient quantities of paper to meet the demand at a price 
within the reach of a constantly increasing population. 
Naturally under such circumstances quantity was the prime 
factor, but with the expansion of the industry and the 
entering of competition, quality and cost became of para- 
mount importance. Today with, the demand for paper 
apparently more than satisfied and competition of the 
keenest kind, the problems of improving quality, reducing 
costs, and finding new uses are more urgent than ever. 


Considering the pulp and paper industry as a whole, it 
is an extensive technical industry involving all phases of 
engineering, chemistry, chemical engineering, and physics. 
Think of the chemistry in the pulping, acid, bleach, size 
making processes, in water purification, waste utilization 
and by-products; the engineering in equipment, power, 
heat, construction, materials handling, waste disposal; the 
physics in papermaking and paper testing. For the ef- 
ficient development of such an industry technical men have 
always been needed and are needed now. 


Looking back upon technical developments in the in- 
dustry since the two previously mentioned which might 
be called primary developments, we find nothing that can 
be compared with them in importance if we exclude in- 
dustries from pulp such as rayon and cellophane. What 
we principally find are refinements, better understanding 


_ * Presented at the luncheon in connection with the dedication of the build- 
ing for the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Sept. 23, 1931. 

1 President, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


of processes, and application of engineering and chemical 
principals which are reflected in quality, cost, and new 
uses to the credit of the technical men in the industry. 


Some Technical Problems ~ 


However, the facts that papermaking by machine is stil! 
largely an art, that rosin sizing is generally not under- 
stood, that so little is known about our basic raw ma- 
terial—cellulose and about the complicated reactions in the 
chemical cooking processes, that fifty per cent of the raw 
material of the sulphite process is still largely wasted, that 
much can still be learned about the structure of paper, that 
the principles of colloid and physical chemistry have not 
been applied to any great extent, that only slight use has 
been made of new research tools such as x-rays and micro 
analysis, that further development may depend on new 
uses for pulp and paper, and that many of the qualities 
of pulp and paper cannot be measured and exressed nu- 
merically in a satisfactory manner, are challenges to the 
present and future technical men of the industry. These 
are some of the problems which must be overcome in the 
further development of the industry. 

For the development of our industry we need more men 
to do work of the type now being done at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, more men in the industry to apply 
the results of such work. Think of the value of it to the 
industry and of the possibilities in connection with a bet- 
ter understanding of the constitution of cellulose, of the 
formation and construction of fiber, and of the structure 
of paper. Think of what is being done at Forest Products 
Laboratory to convert papermaking into a science by con- 
trolling variables. In order to grasp the full significance 
of it one must consider cellulose as a basic raw material. 
Fundamental research on cellulose will enable us to use 
it properly and intelligently in our industry of today and 
tomorrow and to expand its use into new industries. 

Technical contributions to the development of the in- 
dustry in the past, the excellent progress being made in 
research and control, the,technical character of the indus- 
try, and the unsolved problems of particular significance to 
the future development, not only justify what has been 
done, but also emphasize the importance of such work and 
show the need for highly trained men. 

Excellent progress has been made by some of our asso- 
ciations working jointly in training men in the industry. 
Engineers and chemists from the universities and colleges, 
after becoming acquainted with the industry, have accom- 
plished a great deal. Men from the undergraduate courses 
in pulp and papermaking at the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse and at the Universities of Maine 
and Wisconsin, have taken a prominent role in the tech- 
nical development of the industry. But it has been rea- 
lized for some time, especially by the technical men fa- 
miliar with the problems of the industry, that there was 
a need for a graduate school where the fundamentals of 
pulp and papermaking could be taught without sacrificing 
the chemical and engineering foundations so essential in the 
development of highly trained technicians and research 
workers. 

It was, no doubt, due to Mr. Ernst Mahler’s appreciation 
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Not so many years ago Shartle Brothers 
were “small potatoes” among jordan builders. 
Today there are far more Miami jordans 
being sold, and that has been true for more 
than five years, than jordans of any other 
make. Verily from the foothills to the 
mountains. 


TO THE 
se 


No matter what the size of your mill or the 
type of product you make, there is a jordan 
at Shartles that exactly fits your job—that 
will save power — save on upkeep — do a 
better job of jordaning. 

Come to Jordan Headquarters for your jordan. 
It’s the only logical thing to do. 


SHARTLE BROTHERS MACHINE CO., 
Middletown, Ohio 


OWNED BY THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO., 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Export Office, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


SHARTLE BROTHERS 
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of the Institute of Paper Chemistry at the Technische 
Hochschule at Darmstadt, Germany, and his recognition 
and understanding of the requirements of our industry 
that he conceived the idea of this Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry. The financial and whole-hearted support which has 
been given by the mills, especially those of Wisconsin, puts 
the stamp of approval upon it and shows that the idea is 
sound and that there is a need for the Institute. 


Chief Function of the Institute 


The chief function of this Institute is to train men to 
effect the full development of the industry through funda- 
mental and applied research and through scientific meth- 
ods. This requires technical training and concentration 
on technical methods. However, it does not seem entirely 
out of order to call attention, upon this occasion, to the 
necessity of giving some consideration to business depres- 
sions which hinder technical developments as well as 
progress generally and seriously affect so many of our 
activities. While this may be an unpopular subject, I am 
sure you will agree that anything that can be done to avoid 
depressions or moderate them is very much worthwhile. 


Economic Considerations 


Many reasons for the present depression have been 
given, but so far as I know the lack of technical develop- 
ment in any industry has never been mentioned as a pos- 
sible cause. On the other hand, the opinion has been ven- 
tured that overdevelopment of science and technology 1» 
responsible. Development of almost any kind is usually ac- 
companied by changed conditions. Therefore, it seems 
unfair to blame anything that contributes to advancement. 
Rather those who are responsible for administration of 
business should be criticized for not keeping pace with de- 
velopments and being able to adjust business to economic 
changes. The present deplorable condition of business 
demonstrates the effect of changed conditions and un- 
preparedness, and emphasizes the necessity for giving 
more consideration to economics in every sense of the 
word. 


Make for Stability in the Industry 


I believe that technically trained economists, or, if you 
please Institute of Paper Chemistry trained men, taught to 
give consideration to economics tould accomplish a great 
deal toward establishing stability in our industry and in 
reaching an economic balance. I fully realize that no 
single industry can stabilize a nation or world wide eco- 
nomic upheaval, but if our industry can set an example by 
being well balanced economically, I am sure the effect will 
be noticeable and it will reflect great credit upon us. There- 
fore, I am going to have the temerity to hereby recommend 
to the officers and trustees of the Institute and of Lawrence 
College that economics be given a place in the curriculum, 
or at least, that the economic side of technical develop- 
ments be stressed upon every opportunity. 

Since pulp and paper making constitute a technical in- 
dustry, it is fitting that the Technical Association of the 
Industry should be represented on this occasion of the 
dedication of the building for the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry. That the Technical Association realizes the neces- 
sity for an institution of this sort for the development of 
the industry is shown by the support which it has given. 
On behalf of the members of TAPPI, I extend congratula- 
tions and best wishes and say that we have faith in the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, that it will supply a neces- 
sary element of the industry and that it will prove to be 
a vital factor in the development of it. 
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Obituary 


* Walter S. Barnes, Sr. 


Boston, Mass., November 28, 1931.—Walter S. Barnes, 
Sr., prominent Boston paper box manufacturer and the 
last member of Somerville’s first city government, died 
November 19 in the home of his son, Walter S. Barnes, 
Jr., of 109 West Central street, Natick, who is sporting 
editor of the Boston Globe. He also leaves two other sons, 
Dr. H. A. Barnes of Dedham, and Frank Barnes of New- 
ton, and a daughter, Miss Florence Barnes of Brookline. 

Mr. Barnes was born in Enosburg, Vt., ninety-three 
years ago, the son of Clark and Sally (Corse) Barnes. 
He came to Boston in 1855 and from 1861 to 1868 was 
with George Dickerman, paper box manufacturer, on 
Green street. In 1868 he established himself in the paper 
box making business, with his factory on Water street, 
on the present site of the National Shawmut Bank. The 
firm has had an unbroken existence since then. 

He was a resident of Somerville until 1896, when he 
moved to Boston. Later he moved to Brookline. Mr. 
Barnes married Melissa Aldrich of Middlesex, Vt. She 
died in 1913. He was a lover of outdoor life and a former 
active sportsman in forest and stream. 


James Dickson Mallard 

Witmincton, N. C., November 28, 1931.—James 
Dickson Mallard, aged 69, Wilmington representative of 
the Consolidated Paper and Box Company, of Richmond, 
Va., died November 19, at James Walker Hospital, after 
a month’s illness. He was born at Wallace, N. C. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lena Mallard, two 
daughters, Dorothy Mallard of Wilmington and Mrs. H. 
H. Dinsmore of New York City; one son, James L. Mal- 
lard of Wilmington, and one granddaughter, Jeanne Dins- 
more of New York City. 

Mr. Mallard, who had been covering Wilmington and 


the surrounding vicinity for the concern he represented for 


many years, was widely known and liked. He was a mem- 
ber of St. Andrews Presbyterian Church. 


James A. Hedgcock 

James A Hedgcock, chief engineer of the Management 
Engineering and Development Company died suddenl 
of heat trouble on Saturday morning, November 21, 1931, 
at his home, 800 Five Oaks Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Hedgecock was born in Frankfort, Indiana, Novem- 
ber 21, 1882. He studied mechanical engineering at Pur- 
due University and from 1904-1916 worked for several 
industrial engineers. From 1916-1919 he was engineer of 
the Sault Ste. Marie mill of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills Ltd. 

Since 1919 Mr. Hedgcock has been employed by the 
Management Engineering and Development Company in 
connection with the design and construction of pulp and 
paper mills. 


Edward E. Howard 


Edward E. Howard, fifty-six years old, superintendent 
of the Orono Pulp and*Paper Company’s mill in the Basin 
Mills section, and a former superintendent of the paper 
mills at Hughesville, N. J., died November 23, at his 
home in Orono, Me. Mr. Howard is survived by his wife 
and eight sons and daughters—Leslie, of Riegelsville; Lee, 
of Richwood, W. Va.; Elston, of Phillipsburg; John, 
Herbert, Gladys and Elberta, at home; and Mrs. Leo 
Green, of Orono, Me. While at Hughesville, Mr. Howard 
was a member of the Lutheran Church at Riegelsville. 
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When] It Is Supplied By 


Ross-Wagner Recovery 
Furnaces 


Ross-Grewin Vapor yo u k now 


Absorption System 


Ross Paper Machine 


| it is right! 
System 


Ross Air Conditioning 


S The general recognition of this fact throughout the 
ystems 


: industry accounts for our steady volume of orders 
Ross Unit Heaters for heating, ventilating, drying and conditioning 
Fans—Blowers equipment of all kinds. A single unit heater or 
Filtere—Sheet Metal | smal] fan; an extra nozzle or a machine hood; a 
Work single duct or a complete system. From the small- 

est to the largest item in equipment of this charac- 
ter, keen mill managers prefer to rely on Ross to 
supply it. They know it will be right. Right in 


type for the particular purpose! Right in quality— 
material and construction! Right in cost and right 
on time. 


No other organization is so well equipped with spe- 
cialized experience and facilities for meeting your 


equipment needs. Ross service is serving time and 


money for the largest as well as the most economi- 
cal mills. 


Let us quote on your next equipment order. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 North Wells Street Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 311 Lewis Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS 


Construction News 


Marion, Ind.—The Osborne Paper Company, 1012 
South Adams street, has approved plans for alterations 
and improvements in its two-story and basement plant, 
and work will be placed under way at once. General 
contract has been let to C. W. Barley, 324 North Bran- 
son street, Marion. Estimated cost has not been an- 
nounced. Burt French, Iroquois Building, Marion, is 
architect. 

Otsego, Mich.—The Allied Paper Mills Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, has recently resumed production at 
its No. 1 Mill, Bardeen Division, at Otsego, following 
curtailment through the summer and early fall. The 
plant has sufficient orders on hand to continue opera- 
tions through the winter period. 

New York, N. Y.—The Berlin & Jones Envelope 
Company, 547 West 27th street, has leased space in the 
Starrett-Lehigh Building, 26th street and 11th Avenue, 
and will occupy for expansion in different departments. 

Kaukauna, Wis.—The Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company is pushing construction on two new additions 
to its local mill, consisting of a one-story extension in 
machine department, 43 x 280 feet, and one-story addi- 
tion to storage and distributing plant, 80 x 216 feet, and 
has awarded a number of miscellaneous contracts for 
steel, cement, roofing, etc. General contract is being 
carried out by the Permanent Construction Company, 
735 North Water street, Milwaukee, Wis.; structural 
steel will be furnished by the Worden-Allen Company, 
Milwaukee; roofing contract has been let to the Federal 
American Cement Tile Company, Chicago. Estimated 
cost of project has not been announced. M. A. Wert- 
heimer is president. 

North Wilbraham, Mass.—The Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company, Holyoke, Mass., has work under way on 
extensions and improvements in power plant at paper 
mill in the North Wilbraham district, for which gen- 
eral contract recently was let to the Casper Ranger 
Construction Company, 6 Newton street, Holyoke. It 
is expected to have the unit ready for increased service 
at an early date. An award for roofing and sheet metal 
work has been made to the E. H. Friedrich Company, 
73 Sargent street, Holyoke. McClintock & Craig, 458 
Bridge street, Springfield, Mass. 

Lowell, Mass.—A. F. French & Co., 165 Market 
street, Lowell, manufacturer of paper boxes and con- 
tainers, has acquired the local Musketaquid mill of the 
United States Worsted Company, including building 
and land, as well as water rights on the Concord River. 
The structure totals close to 45,000 square feet of floor 
space, and it is understood will be occupied by the pur- 
chasing company for expansion. 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Port Angeles, Wash.—The Olympic Forest Product's 
Company, Port Angeles, has work under way on an 
expansion and improvement program in pulp storage 
department, for which contract recently was let to Gus- 
tav Jarvie, 925 14th street, Seattle, Wash. The work 
is estimated to cost close to $25,000, and will be pushed 
through to early completion. 

Ontonagon, Mich.—The Ontonagon Fibre Corpora- 
tion has been organized with a capital of 10,000 shares 
of stock, no par value, to take over and expand the On- 
tonagon Fibre Company, operating a local mill for the 
production of kraft paper stock, paper board, etc. James 
E. Frost, Escanaba, Mich., is one of the incorporators. 
It is understood that present officers of the company 
will continue with the new organization. 

Plattsburg, N. Y.—The Norstrand Manufacturing 
Corporation is running on a capacity basis at its wood pulp 
mill, giving employment to a full working force. The 
plant is on a three-shift basis in 24-hour period, and will 
hold to that rating for an indefinite time. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—The Defiance Paper Company, 
affiliated with the Niagara Wall Paper Company, T. M. 
Uptegraff, president of both organizations, is running on 
a capacity schedule, with incoming orders insuring con- 
tinuance for some weeks to come. The working force at 
the plant was recently increased. The Niagara Wall Paper 
Company, likewise, is holding to a full production basis, 
and has also added to its working force with a number 
of men in different departments. The shipments from the 
last noted plant in October were the largest in any month 
for the past ten years. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Iroquois Bag Company, Inc., 463- 
67 Howard street, manufacturer of paper bags, has filed 
plans for a small one-story addition to be used for stor- 
age and distributing service. Estimated cost has not 
been announced. 

Sturgis, Mich—The Harvey Paper Products Com- 
pany, Sturgis, is said to be planning the construction 
of a new addition to its plant for general increase in 
operations. The unit, it is understood, will be one-story 
size. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The M. H. Birge & Sons Company, 
manufacturer of wall paper, is running on an improved 
production schedule, giving employment to about 200 
men, and will hold to that basis for an indefinite period. 
Since last summer approximately 50 men have been 
added to the working force. Present capacity is be- 
tween 80 and 85 per cent of maximum. David T. Dun- 
bar is treasurer. 

Longview, Wash.—The Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, Longview has completed the construction of a 
new pulp mill, representing an investment said to be 
in excess of 2,500,000, and will place the plant in com- 
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ONE THOUSAND 


Dilts Patented Bandless Rolls have passed the thousand mark and are used on almost 
every class of paper. All steel heads, no loose bars, no rings, no bands, no weak points, 
no bad features, refilled right in the beater, the best and strongest roll built. We can re- 
build your o!d rolls to the Dilts Patented Bandless type. Your new beaters should be 
equipped with Dilts Patented Bandless Rolls. 


-Pilts- 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON.N_Y. 


“Your Paper is made in your Beaters” 
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mercial service at once. The unit has been in course 
of construction for a number of months past. It will 
utilize wood waste from the local saw mills of the 
company and will develop large capacity. 

Eureka, Cal.—The plant of the Humboldt Paper 
Company, Eureka, comprising storage and distributing 
departments, was recently damaged by fire. An official 
estimate of loss has not been announced, but is reported 
close to $20,000. The company is said to be planning 
early rebuilding. 

Stockton, Cal.—Fire recently damaged a portion of 
the local plant of the Fibreboard Products, Inc. An 
official estimate of loss has not been announced, but 
it is reported as slight. The damage will be replaced. 


Norman Chip Duster 


The illustration pre- 
sented herewith repre- 
sents the Norman Chip 
duster, patent applied for, 
manufactured by Fibre 
Making Processes Inc., 
Chicago.’ 

The chips are fed into 
the chamber from the air 
sealed feeder at the top. 
Entering the chamber the 
chips meet a blast of air 
and are forced againsi 
the screen running the 
length of the chamber in 
about the center. Cin- 
ders and other impurities 
are blown through the 
screen into the dust com- 
partment and through the 
outlet at the bottom. The 
clean chips are removed 
from the chip compart- 
ment through an_ air 
sealed feeder at the bot- 


NorMAN CuH1p DusTER 
Patent Applied For 


Fic. A 


-_ 


Fic. B 


tom. The chips keep the screen clean. The capacity of 
one of these units 2% feet wide is about 3000 cubic feet 
of chips per hour and the approximate power for running 
the machine is 5 hp. 


Leading Regulator Companies Unite 


Boston, Mass., December 1, 1931.—According to an of- 
ficial announcement just made public, the Mason Regu- 
lator Company has acquired the Neilan Company, Ltd., 
Los Angeles. Terms of the transaction were not divulged, 
but the deal is believed to be one of the most important 
ever made in the regulator business. F. Kenneth Morri- 
son, widely known in his capacity as sales manager of the 
Mason Regulator Company, states that “through the join- 
ing of the Mason and Neilan companies we are now able 
to offer a broader and more useful service te every in- 
dustry interested in efficient control of process and power. 
The addition of the Neilan line makes possible a number 
of interesting and valuable contributions to the increas- 
ingly important development of scientific control through- 
out industry. The combined laboratory and. production 
facilities and the force of experienced field engineers now 
available at every industrial center throughout the United 
States puts us in a position to increase greatly the scope 
and helpfulness of our service in this industrial opera- 
tion.” 


Pre-Toned Wall Board Corp. Expands 


WHITEHALL, N. Y., November 23, 1931.—The Pre- 
Toned Wall Board Corporation has filed notice with the 
Secretary of State of an increase in its capital stock from 
$125,000 to $240,000. Incorporation articles were filed in 
the spring of last year authorizing the firm to manufacture 
and deal generally in wallboard, plasterboard of all kinds 
and other building material and supplies. The principal 
stockholders are Donald B. Wheeler and Karl R. Karlson, 
of Hudson Falls; John L. Nolan, of Whitehall; Julian B. 
Donohue, of Albany, and Robert I. Vincent, of Glens 
Falls. Donald Wheeler is also serving as consulting en- 
gineer for the new firm and Edward R. Waite as attorney. 


Fic. C 


Impurities extracted by Norman Chip Duster from chips previously screened by vibrating screens. A—General appearance, half size.. B and C—Enlarged 
views. Light pieces are wood; black pieces are bark, cinders and some iron particles. 
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250 H.P. Terry driving new 202 in. Beloit paper machine at St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co. mill, St. Helens, Oregon. 


<New Flexibility, 


FOR YOUR PAPER MACHINE 


The Terry Turbine Paper Machine Drive can be fur- 
nished to operate over any speed range up to 10 to Il. 


High speeds and low speeds can be obtained without 
any change in the driving equipment. All speeds from 
minimum to maximum can be secured without steps. 


Control of speed may be mechanical or electrical, and 
remote if desired. 


Ask for descriptive bulletins. 


The E Q e Y steam Turbine Co. 


TERRY SQUARE, +: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
TURBINES,GEARS @ gy SHAFT COUPLINGS 
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New York Trade Jottings 


J. T. Gartland, sales manager of the Northwest Paper 
Company of Cloquet, Minn., was a New York visitor last 
week. 

* * * 

Allied Paper Mills, Inc., are now installed in their new 
sales offices at 447-448, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 
The new telephone number is Murray Hill 2-5332. 

* * * 

John H. Engelke is now associated with the mill supply 
department ‘of the Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company, Inc., 
of 450 Pearl street, New York. 

* * * 

The Joint Committee on Approved Pulp Testing Chem- 
ists, with headquarters at 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, announces that the F. W. Liepsner Laboratory is 
to be continued to be recognized as approved commercial 
chemists. 

*x* * * 

Japan Paper Company, of 109 East 31st street, New 
York, has just issued an interesting booklet. printed on 
Hayle English hand-made paper, entitled “St. Martin, or 
the Blessings of Rags,” a description of the way of making 
paper by hand, as set forth for British Customs Officers 
in 1713. 

&¢ +4 

Summerfield Eney, Jr., sales promotion manager of the 
Champion Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York, 
addressed the class in Printing Office Practice at New 
York University last week, illustrating his talk by an ex- 
hibit of gravure, offset and letter-press work. 

* 2k * 

J. M. Carmody, publishing director and editor of Fac- 
tory, and Industrial Management, talked on November 16 
before the New York Chapter of the National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants on “What American Industry 
Can Learn From Management Methods In Russia.” Ex- 
cerpts from this address are available direct from F. C. 
Eibell, Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, N. J. ; 

* * * 

Henry Stafford, of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
discussed commodity prices and the general business situ- 
ation at the regular weekly lun@heon and meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry last Tuesday, at George’s Restaurant, 
New York. Mr. Stafford stated that his organization was 
optimistic over the outlook for 1932 and that it looked 
forward definitely to a period of general business improve- 
ment. He pointed out the tremendous potential replace- 
ment purchasing demand and predicted that the volume 
of trade would be larger and the range of commodity 
prices higher in the forthcoming year. Mr. Stafford 
reviewed some of the fundamentals, and illustrated his 
remarks by a chart showing the physical volume of busi- 
ness conducted in the United States from 1900 to-date. 
He also displayed other charts showing commodity prices 
from 1790 to-date. Mr. Stafford’s address proved very 
interesting and instructive and was thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated by all present. 


Frank M. Stephens Resigns 
KataMazoo, Mich., December 1, 1931.—Frank M. 
Stephens, for the past two and one-half years vice-presi- 
dent, sales manager and director of the Bryant Paper 


Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has resigned, effective as 
of December 15. 


P. H. Glatfelter Co. Issues Pamphlet 


An interesting pamphlet has been sent the rounds of the 
Philadelphia paper trade by the P. H. Glatfelter Company, 
Spring Grove, Pa., which was compiled by Charles H. 
Barr, and given as his speech before the distributors of 
Monoplane Bond, at Spring Grove, during the annual meet- 
ing on October 6. It is a dissertation on paper men’s woes, 
beginning with the mill men and taking them through the 
distributive channels down to the sales forces with ap- 
plication of remedial suggestions that might tide the in- 
dustry over it difficulties in the field of “Waterloo” and 
lead on to a “Geneva” where mill men and paper distri- 
butors may arbitrate and come to better understanding as 
friends instead of combatants. The article is entitled, 
“Wither The Paper Business—Geneva or Waterloo”. 

He gives in the following terms the business slant of the 
mill: 1—The mill thinks that the merchant is planning to 
operate on a mill-shipment basis without being satisfied 
with broker’s margin. 2—The mill thinks that the higher 
the merchant’s mark-up, the more dangerous his position. 
3—The mill thinks that sales management is under-em- 
phasized in the merchant’s set-up. 4—The mill thinks that 
the big buyers of paper have other reasons than price for 
wanting to deal directly with the mill. 5—The mill be- 
lieves that mark-up has become an obsession with the 
merchant, obscuring salesmanship and perspective. 6— 
The mill thinks that the merchant lets his salesmen run 
his business. 7—The mill thinks that its own cost of dis- 
tributing is becoming prohibitive. 

Then he gives some of the woes of the paper merchant 
in the following vein: 1—The merchant thinks that some 
of the smaller mills, as a contribution to the industry, 
should close down and quit. 2—The merchant thinks 
there is too much paper being made. 3—He thinks there 
are too many lines in existence. 4—He thinks the mills 
ought to police the merchants—after allowing them the 
mark-up they demand, to compel them to charge it. 5— 
He thinks that the mills run amuck—snatching at one an- 
other’s grades and lines, every mill making everything. 
6—He thinks that the mill expects the merchants to sell 
more paper than is bought. ; 

These, he states, are some of the “old saws” and “bug- 
aboos” of the trade and after dissection tells how he has 
learned by investigation that many of the complaints are 
groundless and should be dispelled in order to conduct 
business in a profitable way. 


J. T. Gamble To Be General Manager 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hupson Farts, N. Y., December 1, 1931—Announce- 
ment is made of the promotion of John T. Gamble to the 
position as general manager of all operations at the plants 
of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation in this village. 
Since entering the employ of the firm a few years ago he 
has acted as superintendent and his choice to fill the newly 
created post was pleasing to his many friends. The posi- 
tion as general manager has been vacant since the resigna- 
tion of George S. Witham about two years ago, no at- 
tempt being made to appoint a successor. In his new 
position Mr. Gamble will have general supervision of all 
manufacturing activities, it is understood. 

Representatives of the company appeared this week be- 
fore the village authorities and requested that a large re- 
duction be made on the assessed valuation of the mill 
properties here. A revision was allowed on Mill No. 5 
and it is expected that the valuation of other units will 
be lowered in view of existing conditions. 
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CHEMISTRY of the SULPHITE PROCESS 
by R. N. Miller and W. H. Swanson 
M. W. Bray, R. Soderquist, T. M. Andrews, 
W. H. Mansson 


The papers which constitute this book appeared 
originally in the trade and technological journals as 
current reports of the progress of investigations 
under way at the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory for a period of about six years begin- 
ning with 1921. This information is the accumu- 
lation of years of experience. The method by 
which sulphite with the desired properties is to be 


made, the conditions under which it must be cooked, 
the strength of acid to be used, the equipment, 
operation and materials are all fully covered in this 
book. Included in this volume also is “Sulphite 
Pulp from Spruce” by Donald E. Cable. 


PRICE $3.00 


PAPER MAKING MATERIALS 


by Clarence J. West 


In this edition, the literature has not only been 
brought up to date, but many additions have been 
made to the earlier work. 

The paper making materials have been listed in 
dictionary style under the common and botanical 
pean, the references being given only under the 
atter. 

Books and articles are listed under the author (or 
title) in the dictionary arrangement, and to refer 


under each material, to the author, and the year of 
publication. 

This list includes all the woods tested at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, as well as many tested by the 
Imperial Institute of Great Britain and by other 
workers. 


PRICE $3.00 


PAPER TESTING METHODS 


Method of procedure for adoption of official paper 
testing methods by the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. The work on stand- 
ardization of paper testing methods is divided as fol- 
lows: Microscopic, Physical, Chemical, Optical 
Tests for Special Uses of Paper. 


A number of new proposed methods and testing in- 
struments are described, and much of the text has 
been rewritten wherever found necessary as a result 
of developments since the previous edition. 


PRICE $3.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPER MAKING, 1900—1928 


by Clarence J. West 


Limited Edition. Order Now 


A complete record of the literature relating to the 
manufacturing of pulps and papers gions through- 
out the world from 1900 to September 1928. 


PRICE $10.00 


Published b 
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THE LITTLE OLD PAPER MACHINE 


The numerous letters that reach the desk of the editor 
of the Paper TraDE JOURNAL are, as might be expected, 
usually prosaic in character. Occasionally, however, a 
communication comes from an old-time subscriber which 
reveals that years ago he formed the habit of reading the 
Journal from seeing the copies that came regularly to 
father, or uncle and perhaps grandfather. These letters 
always awaken pleasant memories. They are always most 
welcome. 

One such came the other day. The editor is printing it 
at the suggestion of Mr. Ralph Snell, widely known in 
the paper industry, who has spent years collecting data 
having to do with the history of the paper industry 
in America and who, as a labor of love, will undertake 
soon the work of putting this material into the printed 
word so that it may be preserved and made easily avail- 
able to future generations, The editor is sure that this 
letter, which follows, will bring an interesting picture to 
the minds of many old-timers and that because of that 
reason it is certainly worth printing. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., November 7, 1931. 

Editor PAPER TRADE JOURNAL: 

Many, many years ago, perhaps more than a half cen- 
tury, when the writer was a mere lad and struggled hard 
to read his father’s copy of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 
there was at the heading of the Journal the picture of a 
complete Fourdrinier paper machine, from “Knocker 
Screen” to old “Stop Cutter,” of that period. 

I used to love that little old paper machine, and the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL always in later years seemed short 
of some element, and now I know what it is—it’s the “little 


old paper machine.” In after years I worked as back- 
tender on a paper machine of similar design. 

My father was one James F, Marshall, master paper 
maker ; it was he who gave the world its first level surface 
sheet of paper. He was the brother of Geo. E. Marshail 
of Driving Train fame. 

I sometimes feel the cosmic urge to write a simple non- 
technical work on the story of paper that the unsophisti- 
cated might learn about the paper of every day of which 
the literature is meagre and uninteresting.’ But how can 
I write of such things unless I have the inspiration of the 
“little old paper machine?” 

Please: is there such a thing as obtaining a copy of the 
picture of this paper machine mentioned above? 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. H. MARSHALL, Chemist. 

How the paper industry has changed since the days of 
the “little old paper machine!” The picture of the ma- 
chine on the front page of the Journal probablv repre- 
sented machines that were operated not much in excess of 
one hundred feet per minute. This picture was first print- 
ed in 1872. 

Regarding the speed of paper machines, Carl Hoffman 
in his “Treatise on the Manufacture of Paper,” published 
in 1873, said: “If every part is constructed with the utmost 
care, substantially and true, a machine with a wire 33 
feet in length and seven drying cylinders of 3 feet dia- 
meter, can make news print paper at a speed of from 100 
to 130 feet per minute. The width of the machines has 
also been increased until wires 86 inches wide are now 
quite numerous and some of 90 inches and even 100 in- 
ches are in use.” 

Fourdriniers are now commonly running at one thou- 
sand feet per minute, some are running at 1250 feet per 
minute and paper has been made at greater speed even than 
this. Some Fourdriniers now exceed 300 feet in width. 
But fundamentally the process of making paper has con- 
tinued practically unchanged. The marvelous develop- 
ments in mechanism since the days of the “little old paper 
machine” have been principally along the lines of increas- 
ing the speed, 

Issues of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL needed to supply 
this request have, of course, been out of print long ago, 
but of course we devised ways and means to send Mr. 
Marshall his picture of the “little old paper machine.” 


BRITISH IMPORT DUTIES 


Commercial Attache William L. Cooper at London re- 
ports that the British “Abnormal Importations Bill” 
signed on November 20, conferring emergency powers on 
the Board of Trade for a period of six months to impose 
import duties on certain goods, was followed immediately 
by the Issuance of Order-In-Council No. 1, imposing im- 
port duties of 50 per cent ad valorem in addition to any 
existing duties, effective November 25.. The report states 
that among other articles affected were packing and wrap- 
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ping paper, including vegetable parchment, glazed, trans- 
parent, and grease proof papers. 

While the Scandinavian countries, Finland, Germany, 
and the Netherlands, are the leading sources of supply for 
these papers, and consequently will be most affected by 
this order, the United States nevertheless exported 361,- 
352 pounds of grease proof and water proof papers, and 
3,775,917 pounds of other classes of wrapping paper to 
the United Kingdom last year with a combined value of 
$307,476. 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


WasuinctTon, D. C., December 2, 1931—The Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company has been awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 61,- 
200 pounds of No. 2 binders board at 3.05 cents per 
pound. The Lindemeyr Paper Company’ will furnish 
4,000 pounds of No. 1 gummed kraft paper at 6.8 cents 
per pound. Bids for these items were received on Nov- 
ember 6. 

Postals, Ltd., Hants, England, was awarded the con- 
tract for furnishing 21,920 sheets of hand made paper 
at $1,213.36 bids for which were received on October 21. 

The Government Printing Office has received the fol- 
lowing bids for 40,000 pounds of binders boards; R. P. 
Andrews Paper Company, $1,800; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, $1,800; Consolidated Paper Company, 
$1,200; and Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $1,220. 

The following bids were also received for 5,000 sheets 
of 22 x 28 inches gray photo mount board; Dobler & 
Mudge, at $51.90 per M; Reese & Reese, $48.95; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, $47.95; Charles G, Stott 
& Co., $52.00; The Whitaker Paper Company, $50.56 
and $50.00; Old Dominion Paper Company, $51.99 ; Linde- 
meyr Paper Company, $52.00; Virginia Paper Company, 
Inc., $80.00; and R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $54.50. 

The Government Printing Office has also received the 
following bids for 7,388 pounds of white recording instru- 
ment chart paper; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, at 
18.3 cents per pound; Whitaker Paper Company, 17.5 
cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 19.6 cents; 
Reese & Reese, 17.84 cents; Hawthorne Paper Company, 
20.73 cents; Whiting Paper Company, 20 cents; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, 24 cents; Virginia Paper Com- 
pany, 31 cents; and Old Dominion Paper Company, 24.74 
cents. 

The following bids were also received for 1,000 pounds 
of red stereotype molding paper; Cauthorne Paper Com- 
pany, 11 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
11.25 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 11.3 cents; Barton, 
Duer & Koch Paper Company, 10.5 cents; Old Dominion 
Paper Company, 11.7 cents; Stanford Paper Company, 
11 cents; Reese & Reese Inc., 11.5 cents; and Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, 12 cents. 


G. H. Pountain Leaves Bryant Paper Co. 


KatamMazoo, Mich., December 1, 1931—George H. 
Pountain, for a long period of years secretary of the 
Michigan Division of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association, and one of the best known 
paper makers in Michigan, has resigned as superintendent 
of the Bryant Paper Company. He has no immediate 
plans for the future. Mr. Pountain has in turn held re- 
sponsible positions locally with the old Monarch Paper 
Company, Allied Paper Mills and the Bryant Paper Com- 
pany. 
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TAPPI Notes 


S. C. Brayton, formerly superintendent of the ground 
wood mill of the Blandin Paper Company, Grand Rapids, 
Minn., is now with the Northwest Paper Company, 
Cloquet, Minn. 

Sidney D. Wells is now with the Combined Locks Paper 
Company, Appleton, Wis. Mr. Wells was recently with 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, prior to which he 
was technical advisor to the straw board industry. 

G. S. Brazeau, representative of the pulp division of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, has been transferred 
from Longview, Wash., to 307:-North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

P. D. Switzer has resigned his position at the Moore & 
White Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and is at 
present located at 6 Burt.stseet,.Bellows Falls, Vt. ..Mr. 
Switzer has made no definite plans. 

H. K. Berger who until recently was a member of the 
technical staff of Fraser Companies, Ltd., Edmundston, 
N. B., is now a chemist at the Camas, Wash., mill of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company. 

M. R. Bhagwat, formerly research chemist of the Ox- 
ford Paper Company, is at present unemployed and may 
be reached at 812 Elm Avenue, Ridgefield, N. J. 

R. V. Holland, of the Union Gas and Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, read a paper entitled, “Operating Ex- 
periences and Characteristics of Canadian News Print 
Mills,” at the meeting of the Miami Division of the Super- 
intendents Association at Franklin, Ohio, on November 21. 

We recently announced that E. K. Mansfield has be- 
come associated with the Androscoggin Pulp Company as 
vice-president. Mr. Mansfield is also board mill produc- 
tion manager of the Robert Gair Company. 

The tentative standard method for sulphate recovery 
room practice relating specifically to suggested definitions 
of standard terms which was recently submitted to the 
members of the Technical Association for vote, was ap- 
proved and is now an official method of the association. 

By a similar vote the tentative method for measurement, 
sampling and analysis of white water has been approved 
as an official method. 


Making Packing Cases at Longview 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Loncview, WasH., November 14, 1931—The Long- 
view Fiber Company, which began a few months ago to 
manufacture its own fiber packing cases and containers 
from its mill products instead of sending the material away 
for fabrication, is enjoying a good business. The com- 
pany announces that 70 per cent of the finished products 
are now disposed of to consumers on the Pacific coast. 
Another market which has developed is the Hawaiian pine- 
apple shipper. At this time much of the cargo of Hawaiian 
pineapple which arrives in west coast ports is packed in 
containers made in Longview. 


To Be Editor of Papier-Zeitung 


Dr. A. St. Klein, who is well known in the paper in- 
dustry of America as well as in other important pulp and 
paper centers of the world, has been made editor-in-chief 
of Papier-Zeitung and Zellstoff und Papier, Berlin, Ger- 
many, succeeding Editor Ferenzci, who has conducted 
these papers for a long number of years past. 

Dr. Klein has many friends in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of this country and Canada who will wish him suc- 
cess in his new work and hope that under his editorship 
the Papier-Zeitung and Zellstoff und Papier will achieve 
additional prosperity and prestige. 
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Patents and the Employer and Employee 


There are two very important questions that often arise be- 
tween employer and employee in regard to inventions developed 
during the period of employment. The first is who is the ac- 
tual inventor. For, unless the actual inventor signs the oath 
of the application, there can be no valid patent. The second 
is what are the respective rights of the parties in the resulting 
patent. For, the employee may honestly feel that he should 
be handsomely rewarded for having made the invention pos- 
sible and the employer may be just as sincere in believing that 
he is entitled to the ownership of the patent because of the em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 

The rules for ascertaining the actual inventor have been set 
forth in a previous bulletin. They may be briefly summarized 
as follows:—The one who originates the inventive concept and 
the general plan is the actual inventor, even if another works 
out its details or makes valuable discoveries so long as they 
are merely ancillary to the general plan. Likewise, if one is 
merely given a problem in general terms or finds it necessary 
to depart radically from the preconceived plan or design in de- 
veloping the invention, he is the actual inventor. However, if 
one conceives the inventive idea and the other makes suggestions 
which modify and make the main idea operative or contributes 
an independent part of the entire invention which combines 
with the part produced by the other to create the whole, both 
are considered joint inventors. 

In the absence of specific contact provisions, the ownership 
of a patent is- vested in the actual inventor and generally speak- 
ing no one else has any right therein. Hence, an employee, per- 
forming all the duties assigned to him in his department of 
service, may exercise his inventive faculties in any direction he 
chooses, with the assurance that whatever invention he may thus 
conceive and perfect is his individual property. The general 
rule is, however, subject to certain limitations. If one is em- 
ployed to devise or perfect an instrument, or a means for ac- 
complishing a prescribed result, he cannot after successfully ac- 
complishing the work for which he was employed, plead title 
thereto as against his employer. That which he was employed 
and paid to accomplish becomes, when accomplished, the prop- 
erty of his employer. Then again, when one is in the employ 
of another in a certain line of work, and devises an improved 
method or device for doing that work, and uses the property of 
his employer and the services of other employees to develop 
and put his invention into practicable form and allows his em- 
ployer to use ‘the invention in his business without objection 
or demand for extra compensation, the employer usually ac- 
quires what is known as a shop-right. 

A shop-right gives the employer the right to use the in- 
vention in his business without the payment of royalty for the 
life of the patent. In the case of a machine, the license extends 
only to the specific machines set up during the period of em- 


ployment. In the case of a process, the employer has ordinarily 
the right to carry out the process without limit. Where the 
invention is a simple device and the employer has made and 
sold several with the employee’s acquiescence, the employee can- 
not later prevent further sales. 

A shop-right is personal to the employer and hence cannot 
be assigned except with the employee’s permission. Sale of the 
business, however, carries with it all shop-rights. A shop-right 
does not give its owner the right to sue infringers and hence 
the employer has no way to prevent competition in the new 
thing, except by agreement with the employee. For the em- 
ployee still retains title to the patent and only the owner of the 
patent can bring suit thereon. 

In order to avoid complications, many firms require all their 
employees to agree to assign to the employer all inventions 
made during the period of employment and pertaining to the 
employer’s business. Such agreements are binding whether 
written or oral. However, oral agreements are difficult to prove 
and it is therefore advisable to require a written agreement. 

A written agreement usually lessens the employee’s incentive 

to exercise his inventive ingenuity, especially when he is not 
specifically hired to invent. Hence, some firms have incorpo- 
rated into the agreement a promise of extra compensation for 
worthwhile inventions. 
NOTE: This is the twelfth in a series of educational bulletins 
issued by the Patents Committee of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry. Comments and inquiries 
should be sent to the Chairman, C. W. Rivise, Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


New TAPPI Members 


Lloyd L. Dodge, secretary of the Rapinwax Paper Company, 
St. Paul, Minn., is also in charge of the production and research 
departments of that company. Prior to joining the Rapinwax 
organization in 1924 Mr. Dodge had his own business of manu- 
facturing rubber and automotive specialties. 

Louis A. Dolan, research chemist for the Nekoosa Edwards 
Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis., attended Beloit College 
and the University of Wisconsin, following which he was chemist 
respectively for the Southern Extract Company, Knoxville, Tenn., 
the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company and the Deer- 
field Glassine Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass. 

Stanley R. Keith, metallurgical engineer of the A. P. Smith 
Manufacturing Company (alloys) East Orange, N. J., graduated 
from Lehigh University in 1913. Since then he has been metal- 
lurgical engineer for Taylor Wharton Iron and Steel Company, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Ordnance Department of U. S. Army, 
Doehler Die Casting Company, Hardits Metals Inc. and Giley 
Wire Company. 
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Loss In Yield and Quality Of Pulp In Digesters 
Which Were Not Blown Clean* 


Due to the fact that digesters do not always blow clean, any 
pulp remaining in the digester is recooked unless the quantity of 
pulp is so large that a reblow is made by adding black liquor in 
alkaline pulping or water in sulphite cooking and again blowing 
the digester after it has been raised to pressure. If the amount 
of pulp left in the digester is small in quantity, many mills do not 
reblow~in order to conserve time and also~keep the digesters in 
step for steaming, also thereby avoiding drawing too heavily on 
the steam plant. It has been stated that this recooking has little 
effect on the strength and quality of the pulp. The following ex- 
perimental work was carried: out to determine what happened to 
the yield and physical and chemical constants of the pulp when it 
was subjected to various cooking conditions. 

It was realized that the cooking conditions in the experimental 
autoclaves used do not duplicate actual mill conditions. However, 
the results obtained give a valuable indication of what actually 
takes place. 

The experimental autoclaves used were cylindrical in shape, ap- 
proximately 7 inches by 9% inches inside dimensions, holding 
about 5.5 liters. In the cover were placed a thermometer well, a 
pressure gauge and a blow-off valve. The thermometer well, made 
of the same material as the autoclave, was 3/16 inch in diameter 
and 5 inches in depth; the pressure gauge used was connected to 
the cover by % inch pipe; the blow-off valve was connected with 
a ¥% inch pipe. The cover was bolted on by 8% inch bolts. A 
soft lead gasket was used to insure a tight fit. The autoclave was 
supported on three 8 inch legs and was heated directly by a 
Bunsen flame. 

Three lined autoclaves were used; one was lined with an 18 per 
cent chrome-8 per cent nickel material and was heat treated, while 
the second autoclave was lined with the same material but was 
given no heat treatment after fabrication; the third was lined 
with a high chrome-iron material and was also heat treated. 

The pulps used for cooking were unbleached spruce sulphite, 
unbleached jack pine kraft, and bleached soda pulps. Weighed, 
air dried quantities of these pulps, the“moisture contents of which 
were known, were cooked with liquors similar to those used in the 
making of the pulp, under conditions of concentration, temperature, 
and pressure which approached actual mill operating conditions. 
The contents of the digesters were gradually brought to their 
maximum temperature by direct heating with a Bunsen burner. In 
cooking sulphite pulp, excess fictitious gas pressure was prevented 
from accumulating by relieving while heating; in the kraft and 
soda cooks the pressure was made to correspond through relief of 
air and gases to the pressure corresponding to the actual tempera- 
ture. The average cooking time was 5 hours, at the end of which 
time the pressure was relieved to 40 pounds and the digesters were 
allowed to cool over night. They were then opened, contents 
dumped on a 60 mesh screen, a sample of the waste liquor was 
saved for further analysis; the pulp was thoroughly washed and 
air dried, its oven dry weight calculated and the physical and 
chemical constants were determined. From the difference between 
the original and final oven dry weight of the pulp the percentage 
loss in yield, if any, was calculated. In addition to cooking with 
the ordinary strong liquors, cooks were made using the same ex- 


* Presented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept. 24-26, 1931. 

*Member TAPPI, technical director, The Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appieton, Wis. 

Junior member TAPPI, student, The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

* Student, The Institute of Paper Chemistry. 
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perimental conditions but various cooking liquors, such as sulphite 
and kraft waste liquors, 10 per cent by volume of strong liquor 
in water, and tap water were used. In addition to these cooks, 
extended cooks with strong liquors were made on the kraft and 
soda pulps. 


Experimental Methods Employed 
1. Cooxs Mave WitH Stronc Cooxinc Liquor 


A known quantity of sulphite pulp was treated with ordinary 
bisulphite cooking liquor which contained about 6 per cent total, 
5 per cent free, and 1 per cent combined SO.. A maximum tem- 
perature of 155 deg. C. was attained within an hour and a half. 
The gauge pressure, while bringing the digester up to temperature, 
was prevented from greatly exceeding the pressure corresponding 
to the temperature by relieving the autoclave according to standard 
practice. Throughout the cook an excess of from 5 to 10 pounds 
of fictitious gas pressure was maintained constantly by relieving 
when necessary, the actual gauge pressure being between 70 to 
75.pounds. At the end of the cooking period (5 hours) the pres- 
sure was gradually relieved to 40 pounds and the digester was 
allowed to cool over night, whereupon it was dumped, a sample of 
the liquor saved for analysis, the pulp thoroughly washed with 
water, air dried, weighed, its moisture content determined, and the 
percentage loss in yield, if any, calculated. All the subsequent 
cooks were treated similarly at the end of their cooking periods. 

Ordinarily, 250 grams of pulp to 4 liters of cooking liquor were 
used, but it was not always possible to maintain these proportions. 
It was also found necessary to duplicate most of the cooks in 
order to obtain sufficient pulp for the various physical and chemi- 
cal tests. 

The kraft pulp was cooked with a strong white liquor made up 
of approximately 100 grams of NaOH and 30 grams of Na,S per 
liter. The cooking time was 5 hours, the maximum temperature 
155 deg. C., and the pressure, 65 pounds,*no fictitious pressure 
being carried. 


In cooking the soda pulp a strong liquor containing 100 grams 
of NaOH per liter was used. The pressure and temperature were 
maintained as in the kraft cook given above. 


2. Cooks Mape WitH Waste Liguor 


Sulphite pulp was cooked with waste sulphite liquor obtained 
from a local sulphite mill. The kraft and soda pulps were re- 
cooked with a kraft waste liquor from a local mill. The pulping 
procedure was followed as previously described. 


3. Cooks Mape Wirt 10 Per Cent Stronc Liquor 


The sulphite, kraft and soda pulps were cooked according to the 
described procedure, using 10 per cent by volume of strong liquor 
to 90 per cent by volume of water. 


4. Cooks Mane WiTH WATER 


The sulphite, kraft and soda pulp were cooked with water, using 
the pulping procedure as described. 


5. Successive Cook1nc or Krart AND Sopa Putp WITH 
Stronc Liquor 


An extended 15 hour cook with a strong liquor was made. At 
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SULPHITE PuLP AND RESIDUES. 


Original Sulphite. 


the end of 5 hours the digester was dumped, liquor samples saved, 
the pulp washed, a pulp sample saved, whereupon the remainder 
of the pulp was returned to the digester and cooked for another 
five hours with a proportionate amount of fresh strong liquor. At 
the end of this 5 hour cook the process was again repeated and 
the pulp cooked for another 5 hours. The cooking conditions 
mentioned above were followed. 

A sample of soda pulp was cooked intermittently with strong 
liquor for 42 hours without opening the digester. 

Table I give the weight of pulp, amount of liquor used, and the 
percentage loss in yield for the various cooks. 

Analysis of Liquors 

In analyzing the sulphite liquor the total SO. was determined 
by titrating with N/10 Iodine solution, the free SO, by titrating 
with N/10 NaOH, and the combined SO: by difference according 
to standard procedure. 


SULPHITE PuLP AND RESIDUES. 


Sulphite pulp cooked with water 5 hours. 


SULPHITE PULP AND RESIDUES. 


Sulphite pulp cooked with waste liquor 5 hours. 


SULPHITE PuLP AND RESIDUES. 


Sulphite pulp cooked with strong liquor 5 hours. 
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SULPHITE PULP aNnp RESIDUES. 
Sulphite pulp cooked with 10 per cent strong 
liquor 5 hours. 


In analyzing the kraft cooking liquor for NaOH a portion was 
treated with excess 10 per cent BaCl. solution and an aliquot 
portion was titrated with N/2 HCl to the phenol and M. O. end 
points according to standard mill procedure. The NaOH and the 
Na:S were calculated to Na.O in grams per liter. In the kraft 
waste liquor the free NazO was determined in the same way as it 
was in the cooking liquor. The total NazO was determined by 
evaporating and ashing a portion of the liquor, leaching out the 
soluble Na2CO; with hot water and titrating with N/2 HCl to the 
M. O. end point. The percentage causticity was calculated by di- 
viding the free Na:O in the waste liquor by the total Na,O and 
multiplying by 100. 

The Na,O in soda cooking and waste liquors was determined 
in the same manner as it was in the kraft liquors. 

Table II gives the analytical data on these cooks. 


Alpha, beta and gamma celluloses were determined on tne pup 


Krart Putp AND RESIDUES, 
Original kraft pulp. 
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KrarFt Putp AND RESIDUES. 


Kraft pulp cooked with waste liquor 5 hours. 


residues left after cooking. The alpha cellulose was determined 
gravimetrically while the beta and gamma celluloses were volu- 
metrically. The experimental procedure for these determinations 
was the method recommended by the Cellulose Division of the 
American Chemical Society. 

The Schwalbe-Braidy method was used for determining the 
copper number of the residues. Technical Association Papers, 
May, 1931 (page 273). 

The cuprammonium viscosities of the pulp residues were deter- 
mined by the method developed by H. W. Bialkowsky. (Technical 
Association Papers, May, 1930, pages 195-200.) 

Hand sheets were made of the pulp residues and strength tests 
were made with a Mullen bursting strength tester and are reported 
on the usual percentage basis. 

The relative freeness of the pulp residues was determined by a 
Schopper-Riegler freeness tester. 


KRAFT PULP AND RESIDUES. 


10 per cent strong liquor 


Kraft pulp cooked with 
5 hours. Kraft pulp cooked with water 5 hours. 


KRAFT PULP AND RESIDUES. 


The physical and chemical constants of the pulps are given in 
Table ITI. 

Photomicrographs of the original pulp fibers and of the various 
fibers after cooking were taken to show the effects of the different 
cooking liquors on the pulps. 


Results and Conclusion 


In cooking the kraft pulp for fifteen hours with strong liquor, 
from 25 to 35 per cent of the original pulp was lost, after each five 
hour cooking period. At the end of this time the pulp remaining 
was in such a condition that it could be cooked no longer without 
resulting in complete disintegration. When this pulp was dried a 
very hard and brittle material was obtained which did not resemble 
the original pulp. The condition of the residue was such that no 
accurate cellulose determinations could be made. The photomicro- 
graphs made of the original pulp fibers and of the fibers cooked 


Krart Pup anp RESIDUES. 
Kraft pulp cooked with strong liquor 5 hours. 
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Kraft pulp cooked for 10 hours with strong liquor. 


Kraft PuLp AND RESIDUES. 


Kraft pulp cooked 15 hours with strong liquors. 
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Sopa Pup AND RESIDUES. 


Original soda pulp. 


for various lengths of time well illustrate the progressive disinte- 
gration of the pulp fibers. 

After the soda pulp had been cooked intermittently for 42 hours 
with one charge of strong liquor, the entire charge was filtered 
through a cloth filter. The weight of the material remaining on 
the filter was less than one tenth of the original. The residue, 
which formed a solid cake on drying, contained 36 per cent non- 
combustible material and in no way showed any resemblance to the 
original pulp. Therefore none of the physical or chemical con- 
stants could be determined. 

It was found that when pulp was recooked with any of the 
cooking liquors mentioned above that there was a decided loss, in 
almost every case, in yield and that in general the loss increased 
with increase in strength of the cooking liquors. 

In determining the cellulose contents of the various pulp residues, 
it was found that the per cent alpha cellulose in the sulphite resi- 
dues decreased definitely with increase of cooking liquor strength, 


Sopa PuLp AND RESIDUES. 


Soda pulp cooked with waste liquor 5 hours. 


Sopa PuLp AND RESIDUES, 


Soda pulp cooked with 10 per cent strong liquor 5 
hours. 


whereas in the alkaline cooks a slight percentage increase was 
noted. This is no doubt due to the fact that the acid cooks de- 
grade the cellulose while the alkaline cooks tend to remove the 
impurities such as lignin and degraded celluloses, leaving the 
relatively more resistant alpha cellulose. The percentage beta and 
gamma celluloses of the sulphite pulp residues remained practically 
constant in spite of various degrees of cooking. Evidently the 
pulp was degraded beyond this stage. However, the beta and 
gamma celluloses of the alkaline pulp residues generally showed 
decided increase. No definite trend could be noticed. 

The copper number of the sulphite pulp residues showed a defi- 
nite increase over the original although the copper number of the 
kraft pulp residues was decreased as would be expected. That of 
the soda pulp varied somewhat. Again no general trends could 
be noted. 

The accuracy of the beta, gamma, and copper number determi- 
nations is in doubt because the experimental method employed not 


Sopa Putp anpD RESIDUES. 


Soda pulp cooked with water 5 hours. 


Sopa PuLp AND RESIDUES. 


Soda pulp cooked with strong 


Sopa PULP AND RESIDUES. 


Soda pulp cooked for 42 hours with strong liquor. 
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onty midicates the values for these determinations but also they 
are affected by any further degradation products of cellulose which 
possess reducing power, thereby giving fictitious figures. 

The cuprammonium viscosities of the sulphite pulp residues 
dropped rapidly to a low figure, evidently reaching a minimum 
value in all cooks except that with tap water. The viscosities of 
the alkaline pulp residues decreased definitely, those of the kraft 
residues decreasing with increase in strength of the cooking liquor 
while the percentage decrease of the soda pulp was small because 
of the low original figure. These changes in cuprammonium vis- 
cusities are a decided indication of the degradation occasioned by 
the pulping treatments. 

Strength tests made on the sulphite pulp residues were so low 
on all except that of the tap water cook that no accurate determi- 
nations could be made. The pulp was in such condition that it was 
difficult to make a hand sheet. The strength of the kraft pulp 
residues was also decreased but only that cooked with the strong 
liquor was extremely low. No strength tests were made on the 
soda pulp because of its low original strength. 

The relative freeness of the -various residues was practically the 
same as that of the original pulps. These results fall in line with 
the work done by Bialkowsky, which has shown that the freeness 
of a pulp depends upon its degree of hydration and only to a very 
minor degree upon the individual fiber length. The photomicro- 
graphs of the cooked pulps show that the pulp fibers were reduced 
decidedly in length but that practically no hydration had taken 
place. 

In general recooking pulp with strong liquor tends to reduce its 
yield, strength and chemical constants. Under commercial con- 
ditions the pulp that remains in the digester and on which fresh 
wood and liquor is placed for the succeeding cook is subjected to 
the action of the hot liquor with consequent loss in yield, strength, 
and purity. 


TABLE I 
PULPING DATA AND YIELDS 
ven dry wt. Oven Volume 
of original dry wt. Per cent of liquor 
Cooking liquor (gms) pulp cooked pulp lossofpulp used (cc) 
SULPHITE 
See 471.7 340.5 27.8 7000 
ree 471.25 446.1 5.34 8000 
10% strong liquor........ 471.3 446.6 5.25 8000 
Bee QUE nocnessecseses 408.2 407.3 -22 7000 
a 471.3 283.3 39.9 8000 
ee 466.6 462.7 .84 8000 
10% strong liquor........ 468.8 447.7 4.72 8000 
Dt MO «555 6s8 50d sees 466.5 466.0 -_ 8000 
15 hour cook strong liquor 
oe eS eer 235. 155. 34.2 4000 
eee 35. 102. 23.6 3250 
| eee 4 wo! 36.3 2250 
SODA 
CO ee 333. 166.3 50.1 4000 
Kraft waste liquor 195.4 20.5 4000 
10% strong liquor. . a 202.0 17.8 4000 
Oe OE eee me 239.0 2.73 4000 
42 hour cook strong liquor 244.8 16.2 93.5 3250 
TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF LIQUOR 
SULPHITE 
Combined 
Cooking liquor Free SO2 SO2 Total SOz 
Di TP casssbnebeehseseceeseebaus 5.2 1,1 6.3 
PP kc sk use sa, ecdnsensteessea an wi cos 0.11 
oe OS en ee 0.52 0.11 0.63 
ey EE b5bn000000000090400050060800% eee sas oe 
KRAFT 
Cooking Waste 
liquor before each cook liquor from each cook 
(in gms/liter) (Na2O in gms/liter) 
_— 5 
oO 
NaOH NaS Na:O Free Total Causticity 
Strong liquor........ 91.8 29.2 95.4 80. 91.7 87.3 
Waste liquor........ 14.1 ae 10.9 7.06 49.1 14.4 
10% strong liquor.... 8.17 2.59 8.4 6.93 8.24 84.1 
ee Rerreaes : ne + “ee oo R 
15 hour cook strong 
liquor 
(ist 5 hours)..... 89.6 33.3 96.0 83.5 95.2 87.7 
(2nd 5 hours)..... 91.2 31.1 95.5 80.0 85.1 94.0 
(3rd 5 hours)..... 91.2 31.1 95.5 89.2 91.8 97.2 
SODA . 
NaOH Na:COs Na:O0 Free ry Caust ticity 
Strong liquor........ 103.6 1.13 81.0 62.0 3.8 
Kraft waste 1........ 14.1 — 10.9 6.18 - : + 66 
1N% strong 1........ 10.4 2.64 8.27 .589 6.78 8.69 
. eee ose coe coe eee oon 
42 hour cook strong 
 Ghechescewese 103.6 1.13 81.0 53.9 75.4 71.5 
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TABLE Ill 
PHY SICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OF THE PULFS 


Per Per Cupram- 

Pulp cent cent cent monium Origi- 
from ae Alpha Beta Gamma viscosity Per nal 
following cellu- cellu- —- (centi- cent free. 

cooking liquors lose lese lose poises) Cu.no. Mullen ness 
SULPHITE 
Original ...... 90.0 0.86 1.80 52.80 2.56 96.0 870 
Strong liquor.. 83.6 0.66 138 6.12 4.34 (1)* 810 
Waste liquor.. 86.00 1.05 1.35 8.13 3.58 3.0 875 
10% strong liq. 84.60 0.14 1,35 8.88 2.74 3.0 855 
Tap water..... 89.6 1.12 1,18 .40 3.97 83.0 870 
KRAFT 
Original ...... 84.65 8.64 3.37 28.4 2.11 128.0 900 
Strong liquor.. 88.45 21.01 5.39 3.56 0.524 1.5 885 
Waste liquor.. 87.1 25.2 17.30 21.78 1.8 118.0 865 
10% strong liq. 86.0 12.6 13.2 21.4 735 120 870 
Tap water..... 86.8 16.00 10.4 27.2 1.05 115 880 
15 hour cook 
strong liquor— 
(ist 5 hours). 88.7 18.53 4.07 5.02 0.324 (1)* (3)* 
(2nd 5 hours). 84.0 18.96 3.14 3.06 0.324 <2)” (3)* 
(3rd 5 hours). (2)* (2)* (2)* aa 0.721 (1)* (3)* 
SODA 
Original ...... 80.48 10.83 7.21 12.38 0.456 (4)* (4)* 
Strong liquor.. 85.72 11.09 4.41 3.70 0.252 (4)* (4)* 
Kraft waste liq. 83.2 25.00 4.41 8.51 0.978 (4)* (4)* 
Tap water..... 82.67 11,19 4.41 8.75 1.260 (4)* (4)* 
42 hour cook 
strong liquor (2)* (2)* (2)* (2)* (2)* (4)* (4)* 


(a)* Hand sheets made from these pulps too weak for testing, 
(2)* Pulp too degraded for chemical analysis. 

(3)* Pulp too degraded for freeness determination, 

(4)* Not tested for strength or freeness. 


Preparation of Wholestuff 


TECHNIK UND PRAXIS DER PAPIERFABRIKATION. Band I, Zweiter Teil Die 
Bereitungs des Papierganzstoffes. By Dr. Ing. Hellmuth Schwalbe, Technical 
Director, Dill & Collins od Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Otto Elsner Verlags. 
gesselschaft m. “. H., Berli 1931. 464 pages. 283 illustrations. Price, 
bound, RM. 

This volume is a part of the series on paper manufacture 
prepared under the editorship of Emil Heuser and Erich Opfer- 
mann. It covers the following topics: Recovery of old papers 
and wastes; construction of beaters; refining of pulps; sizing 
of papers; fillers; dyeing and dyestuffs. 

The first chapter, p. 1-73, covers the various processes of 
sorting, disintegrating and digesting old papers; the koller- 
gang, its construction and drives; various methods of defibering 
the products from the kollergang; the use of special beaters 
(hollanders) ; and various methods and processes for deinking 
waste papers. 

Chapter two, p. 75-157, opens with a theoretical discussion 
of the beating process, and follows with a thorough discussion 
of the construction of the beater, beater systems and drives 
and various types of refiners. 

Chapter three, p. 159-295, discusses the mode of action of the 
beater, the mechanical preparation of the halfstuff, beating 
methods and their control, regulation of the density of pulps, 
power consumption of the beater, properties of papers and the 
preparation of special papers. 

Chapter four, p. 297-395, presents theoretical views on the 
nature of rosin, the preparation of rosin soaps and size, emul- 
sions, dilution of the rosin size to beater concentration, the ac- 
tion of aluminum sulphate and of the various constituents 
of the paper, the fixation of the rosin on the fibers and the 
processes taking place on the paper machine; this theoretical 
discussion is followed by a practical consideration of the prepa- 
ration of rosin soap and size, the question of aluminum sul- 
phate and surface sizing. 

Chapter five, p. 397-423, dealing with fillers, covers talc, as- 
bestine, gypsum, barium sulphate and carbonates. 

Chapter six, p. 425-453, considers the theoretical aspects of 
dyeing, the dyes used and the dyeing process. 

The book contains over 1000 references in the form of foot- 
notes, to standard works on papermaking and the various 
periodicals devoted to this subject. 

Although the book is necessarily written from the stand- 
point of the German reader, it should have considerable value 
to those American workers who read German readily. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


For photostatic copies of articles appearing in the Abstract 
Section, address the chairman of the Abstracts Committee, Dr. 
Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 2lst and B. 
Streets, Washington, D. C. The charge for this service is: 
Photostats 9 x 11 inches, 18 cents each; 18 x 11 inches, 35 cents 
each; 22 x 18 inches, 70 cents each; minimum charge, 50 cents. 
Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. Copies of 
United States patents may be obtained from the U. S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. Send currency, 
not stamps. 


Pulp and Paper Testing 


Durability and Permanence of Modern Paper. James Strachan. 
Paper Maker & Brit. Paper Trade J. 80, No. 6: xiii-xiv (Dec. 1, 
1930) ; 81, No. 1, xxxvii-xxxviii (Jan. 1); No. 2, Ixi-lxiiii (Feb. 
2, 1931).—A general discussion from the economic, practical, scien- 
tific and technical standpoints, bringing out the influence of the 
nature of the raw materials and of manufacturing processes on the 
durability and permanence of paper—A. P.-C. 

Fibrous Raw Materials Committee Report. Jesse E. Minor. 
Tech. Assoc. Papers Series 14: 293-294 (May, 1931); Paper Trade 
J. 93, No. 8: 47-48 (Aug. 20, 1931).—An outline of the scope of 
the work of development required for a proper understanding of 
paper permanence, and of the present status of the problem of 
permanence standards for the paper industry.—A. P.-C. 

Application of the Photoelectric Cell to the Measurement of 
the Opacity of Paper. (Mrs.) C. Roy-Pochon. Papier 34; 749- 
750 (July, 1931).—A brief outline of the principle of the determina- 
tion of the opacity of paper by means of the photoelectric cell, 
bringing out its advantages over the photometer.—A.P.-C. 

Williams Freeness and Consistency Tester. A. Khokhryakov. 
Bumazhnaya Prom. 9, No. 10: 55-61 (Oct., 1930); Chimie & In- 
dustrie 25: 1487 (June, 1931).—A description of the construction, 
operation and merits of the latest type of Williams freeness tester. 
—A. P.-C, 

Inspecting Apparatus for Meter Paper. James R. Weaver 
assignor to Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. U. S. 
pat. 1,790,183 (Jan. 27, 1931).—The purpose of the instrument is to 
test the accuracy of the spacing of perforations along the edges of 
strips of paper to be used in electric meters. A plunger is alter- 
nately raised and lowered to contact with an anvil. The connec- 
tions and adjustment are such that, if the perforations are not 
properly spaced, the plunger, on striking the paper instead of the 
anvil, opens the circuit of the motor feeding the paper through 
the instrument, thus automatically stopping the motor.—A. P.-C. 

Bursting Strength Tester. Alfred Schopper assignor to the 
firm Louis Schopper. U. S. pat. 1,797,734 (March 24, 1931).—In 
an instrument of the general type of the Mullen tester, interchange- 
able clamps of the same shape but of different sizes are provided 
so as to be able to vary the area subjected to pressure according to 
the nature of the sample being tested —A. P.-C. 

Quick Method for the Testing of the Resistance of Paper 
Toward its Destruction by Light. E. H. Riesenfeld and T. 
Hamburger. Papier-Fabr, 29, No. 11: 164-166 (March 15, 1931).— 
For measuring the stability of paper to light, several kinds of 
paper was subjected to the action of light under certain condi- 
tions. The determination of the injurious action of light in the 
decrease of tear in the paper is difficult to determine since a 
long time is required before this is materially manifested. But 
on the other hand, the change in fluorescence takes place in a rela- 
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tively short time, and it is this factor which can be measured 
and is used. The various sources of artificial light, quartz lamp, 
etc., are described, with their particular advantages and disad- 
vantages. The wire side and the top side must be investigated 
separately. The time of the test is from 10 to 18 seconds.—J. F. O. 

Determination of Acids and Alkali in Paper. H. Schmidt, 
Wochbl Papierfabr, 69, No. 23A: 44 (June 6, 1931).—Potentio- 
meter method used for the determination of acids and alkalies, 
with slight changes from that used in this country.—J. F. O. 

Concerning the Optical Methods for the Determination of 
the Whiteness of Paper and Pulp. H. Wenzl, Tech. Chemie 
Papier Zellstoff Fabr. 28, No. 1: 1-5 (Feb. 28, 1931).—The author 
describes the construction and operation of the various apparatus 
for subjective photometry. 1. The half shadow photometer ac- 
cording to W. Ostwald for the measurement of bright, smooth and 
structureless surfaces. 2. The gradient photometer, according to 
Pulfrich with an additional gadget called “color multiplier” for 
the measurement of bright surface which is rough and of any 
structure. 3. The gradient photometer according to Pulfrich with 
a special device for the measurement of bright surfaces of any 
structure, also for a smooth surface. The use of the photometer 
gives a numerical expression of the whiteness of the material. Be- 
sides eliminating the errors of the naked eye with different observ- 
ers, the sensitivity of the photometer is four to five times as 
great. Differences in the methods of manufacture, amount of filler, 
and the yellowing of the material during its drying, can be ob- 
served by the photometer. By means of numerous data, the sen- 
sitivity of the three methods is described.—J. F. O. 


Machinery 


Explosion of a Pulp Digester at Lancey and the Lessons to 
Be Learned Therefrom. E. Allar. Bull Assoc. Fr. Propr. App. 
Vap. 11: 233-268 (Oct., 1930); Chimie & Industrie 25: 1488-1489 
(June, 1931).—A detailed description of the accident and of the 
investigation of its causes, with a discussion of the precautions 
to be taken to prevent recurrence of such happenings. The fol- 
lowing should be observed in connection with the construction 
and starting up of new digesters: (1) Use a carefully tested mild 
steel; (2) in calculating the thickness of the shell, the limit of 
endurance to repeated strains and the tensions resulting from 
tensile and bending stresses should be taken into consideration; 
(3) repairs should always be carried out by riveting, never by 
welding; (4) the lining should be as thin as possible; (5) in 
starting up the digester, the temperature should be raised very 
slowly. (Translation of part of the report appeared in Pulp 
Pater Mag. Can. 31; 363-364, 392-393, 406-408, 418-420 (March 
12-26, 1931).—A. P.-C. 

Barometric Mercury Valve for Pressure Vessels Containing 
Corrosive Liquids. L. Cauchois. Bull. Assoc. Fr. Propr. App. 
Vap. 11: 269-274 (Oct., 1930); Chimie & Industrie 25: 1487 
(June, :1931).—A description of a mercury barometric valve pro- 
vided with electric light signals installed on the pulp digesters 
of the Grand-Quevilly mill of Papeteries Navarre. The maxi- 
mum digester pressure is balanced by a column of mercury (200 
kilos) in a U-tube; if the pressure rises above the desired maxi- 
mum the mercury is forced into an overflow container connected 
to a centrifuge to avoid loss of mercury. A green light is auto- 
matically lit and a bell rung when the normal cooking pressure 
is reached. A danger signal (red light) is turned on when the 
pressure rises too high, and the pressure is automatically re- 
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ducea. An example is given of a case in which the operation 
of the valve prevented a serious accident.—A. P.-C. 

Direct-Connected Chipper Drive. S. P. Bordeau. Paper In- 
dustry 13: 752h (Sept., 1931).—Replacement of belt drives ‘by 
direct-connected electric drives for two chippers at the Bucks- 
port mill of the Maine Seaboard Paper Co. resulted in an in- 
crease of about 25% in the output of the chippers.—A. P.-C. 

Driving Grinders by Means of Steam Turbines and Reducing 
Gears. R. ‘Meunier. Papeterie; 814, 817 (July 10, 1931).— 
Brown Boveri Co. has developed a steam turbine unit for driv- 
ing grinders through reducing gears which, when heating or 
process steam is required, is even more economical than driving 
with hydro-electrical power. Such a unit has been in satisfactory 
service for several years in a Saxony pulp and paper mill. When 
an excess of heating of process steam is available, a generator 
can be connected to the intermediate shaft of the reducing 
gear.—A. P.-C. 

Economy of Wood and Steam Effected by the Mechanical 
Filling of Digesters and Utilization of Waste Heat. H. Koch. 
Papier 34; 855-859 (Aug., 1931).—A brief outline of the advan- 
tage of Fresk and Svenson chip fillers and of the Lurgi acid- 
making systems (including pyrites burners).—A. P.-C. 

St. Helens Operating New Machine. Anon. Paper Industry 
13; 752a (Sept., 1931).—A description of the chief features of 
the new 202-inch, 1400-ft. per min., lightweight-paper machine 
recently installed in the mill of the St. Helens Pulp and Paper 
Co., St. Helens, Ore—A. P.-C. 

Largest Fine-Paper Machine in Europe. Anon. Papeterie 
53; 1009-1010 (Aug. 25, 1931).—A brief description of the prin- 
cipal features of a 200-inch 60-ton fine-paper machine, designed 
to run at 200 to 700 feet per minute, constructed by the Fullner- 
werke company.—A. P.-C. 

Some Observations on Couching, Couch Rolls and Jackets. 
W. C. Warrell. Paper Maker & Brit. Paper Trade J. 82, No. 1; 
v-vii (July 1, 1931)—A brief discussion of the function and 
care of couch-roll jackets.—A. P.-C. 

Crowning of Couch and Press Rolls. Otto Jung. Industrie 
Papetiere 10: 315-319 (Aug., 1931)—A brief discussion of the 
importance of correct crowning and perfect mounting of couch 
and press rolls in order to get uniform action across the full 
width of the paper sheet—A. P.-C, 

Press Roll Doctor. Anon. Paper Mill 54, No. 33; 4 (Aug. 
15, 1931); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 96: 862 (Sept. 11, 1931).— 
A description of the Vickery hi-angle doctor and of its merits. 
wih Bk. so 

Measurement of Nip Width and Contact Area of Calender 
and Press Rolls. James Strachan. Paper Maker & Brit. Paper 
Trade J. 91, No. 5: cxxxvii-cxxxix (May 1); No. 6: clxi-clxii 
(June 1, 1931).—Methods are given for calculating the nip widths 
and contact areas of calendar rolls and of press rolls, and 
methods for determining them directly are described. The 
methods are practical, and examples are given showing close 
agreement between the calculated and determined values.— 
A. P.-C. 

Sectional Electrical Paper Machine Drive. Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitats-Gesellschaft. Fr. pat. 706, 702 (Nov. 29, 1930).—In 
paper machines which are required to have a wide range of 
speeds, a double set of reducing gears is provided between each 
motor and the corresponding section shaft, one set having double 
the reducing ratio of the other. This permits of operating the 
motor at a higher speed when low machine speed is required 
than when a single set of reducing gears is used.—A. P.-C. 

New Reckwood Drive. J. R. Hopkins. Paper Mill 54, No. 
31: 4 (Aug. 1, 1931).—In the Rockwood short-center drive the 
motor is mounted on two pivoted arms or brackets so that part 
of the weight of the motor is used to maintain in the leather 
belt a prescribed, known belt tension. It can be mounted on 
floor, ceiling or wall, but cannot operate with the axis of the 
driven pulley lower than the axis of the motor pulley.—A. P.-C. 
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Mechanical Handling by Overhead Rails in the Paper Indus- 
try. Anon. Industrie Papeterie 10; 271-277 (July 1931).—A 
description of the Tourtellier, tubular monorail, overhead con- 
veyor system, with illustrations of a number of its applications 
in paper mills—A. P.-C. 

Log Barking Machine. Franz Himmeisbach and Hermann 
Tormin assignors to Imprevu Holzimpragnierung and Holzver- 
wertung Aktiengesellschaft. U.S. pat. 1,791,242 (Feb. 3, 1931) 
—In order to be able to bark long logs, a cutter head is ro- 
tatably mounted on a pivoted arm or beam, so that it is not 
only movable to and from the axis of the log by rocking the 
arm, but is also capable of a rocking movement about an axis 
extending transversely of the axis of rotation of the arm. The 
transverse axis is preferably approximately tangential to the log 
circumference at the part where the cutter is operating. Thc 
rocking movement or “wabble” about the transverse axis is im- 
parted by means of two feelers resting on the log on opposite 
sides of the cutter head, one of the feelers being vertically ad- 
justable to regulate the tilt of the cutter head required to bark 
a tapering log without producing ridges. To regulate the depth 
of cut, the cutter head is adjustable in its carrier without inter- 
fering with the adjustment of the feelers. The lengthwise move- 
ment of the log under the cutter head produces a lateral thrust 
on the latter, tending to twist it if the point of support is a 
substantial distance above the log; but when the axis of the 
pivot carrying the cutter head is nearly level with the cutting 
plane, there is no effective leverage for such twisting —A. P.-C 

Log Barker. C. B. Thorne. U. S. pats. 1,796,632 and 1,796,633 
(March 17, 1931).—No. 1,796,632—In this invention a grate form 
of agitator forming the bottom of the pocket is used to disturb 
logs held in a pocket. The grate bars or links are maintained in 
constant motion through the operation of cranks, and thus keep 
the logs rubbing against one another. The grate bars may 
extend longitudinally of the pocket and be given a simultaneous 
up-and-down and longitudinal to-and-fro motion, or they may 
extend transversely of the pocket and be rocked about a pivot so 
as to feed to the logs through the pocket. A cam-shaped arm 
at the discharge end of the pocket helps to remove the logs 
after removal of the bark. No. 1,796,633—The disturbance re- 
quired to rub the logs against one another is produced by means 
of series of plungers operating in steam, hydraulic or pneumatic 
cylinders placed below the bottom of the pocket. The intakes 
of the various cylinders are connected in the desired order to 
ports in a valve casing inside which is a rotary valve so that the 
plungers are operated successively in any desired order. Th« 
sides of the pocket may be formed of rollers pivoted at their 
upper and lower ends to facilitate the progress of the logs 
through the pocket. Chains may be provided, stretching length- 
wise of the pocket and resting on top of the logs to help kee} 
them in the pocket.—A. P.-C. 

Machine for Producing Wood Pulp. John A. Wiener assignor 
to Oswego Board Corp. U. S. pat. 1,795,064 (March 3, 1931),— 
A relatively coarse-grained fiber for wall boards, etc., is prepared 
by means of series of circular saws mounted on a carriage that 
reciprocates beneath a stationary hopper in which the wood is 
placed and fed to the saws by gravity. The saws are rotated ir 
the direction of the grain of the wood and slice or shred, as wel! 
as partially grind the wood, during the forward and backward 
travel of the carriage. The sawing element comprises a rela- 
tively large number of thin serrated discs, mounted close to- 
gether on a common shaft and driven at 1000 to 2000 r.p.m 
The teeth of the saws are relatively coarse (about 3 points per 
inch) which affords the required clearance to prevent choking 
of the saws. The saw carriage reciprocates at 100 to 150 feet 
per minute. The teeth of the saws are preferably of the ratchet 
type, instead of V-shaped. During the forward movement of 
the saws, the radial or steeper faces of the teeth bite into and 
effect rapid reduction of the wood; during the return movement 
the tangential faces of the teeth effect lighter cuts and tends 
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rather to score than to slice the wood. It is claimed that this 
gives a product superior to that obtained with ordinary wood 
grinders or other disintegrating devices of the reciprocating type 
that effect identical cuts during the forward and backward 
travel.—A. P.-C. 

Machine for Disintegrating Waste Wood. Julius Bing as- 
signor to Magnet-Werk G. m. b. H. U. S. pat. 1,803,230 (April 
28, 1931).—Slabs edgings, etc., are disintegrated in a machine 
comprising a casing provided on the inside with slanting ribs 
formed with cutting edges, and a rotary body inside the casing 
and also provided with longitudinal ribs forming cutting edges. 
The rotary body tapers off towards the irilet, first at a very acute 
angle and then in an angle forming a steep incline with the axis 
of the rotary body. At least one of the ribs of either the casing 
of the rotor protrudes beyond the portion of the motor which is 
highly tapered towards the axis of rotation. The intermediate 
product thus obtained is further disintegrated in a second ma- 
chine, which may be similar in general construction, though 
shorter in length and having disintegrating elements of finer 
constructions, and which may be incorporated in a unitary struc- 
ture with the first machine. After passing through the second 
disintegrator, the material is ground to finished pulp in known 
manner.—A. P.-C. 

Device for Charging Pulp Digesters. Per A. Fresk. U. S. 
pat. 1,802,644 (April 28, 1931)—With a digester filler in which 
the steam or air used for placing and compacting the chips is 
taken up again by the fan and recirculated repeatedly, trouble 
is encountered when the level of the chips in the digester reaches 
the level of the spreading device of the apparatus, which neces- 
sitates filling the top of the digester (about 8% the total ca- 
pacity) by hand. This trouble is overcome by interrupting the 
recirculation and completing the filling operation by allowing 
the air to blow out into the atmosphere instead of recirculating 
through the fan.—A. P.-C. 

Process for Simultaneously Cooking, Beating and Electri- 
cally Treating Pulp. Harry L. Horn assignor to Bagasse De- 
velopment, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,780,750 (Nov. 4, 1930).—Bagasse 
or similar material is placed in a rotary digester containing a 
number of loose rods, which is then filled with sodium chloride 
solution (about 10 lbs. of salt per 100 lbs. of bagasse and 100 
gal. of water) and rotated for 2 hours while passing an electric 
current through the solution. Lime and soda ash are added and 
the digester is steamed for 2 hours at 30 to 50 Ibs.—A. P.-C. 

Press Roll for Wet Machines and Pulp Thickeners. William 
M. Gardella assignor to Oliver United Filters, Inc. U. S, pat. 
1,793,688 (Feb. 24, 1931)—The object of the invention is to 
provide a press roll that will entrap the water pressed out of 
the sheet and prevent it from being re-absorbed on each side of 
the nips. This is attained by using a roll with a perforated 
surface, and provided with valves which register with the per- 
forations and which can open under the action of the pressure 


between the two rolls. For example, the perforated shell of 
the cylinder is covered by a rubber jacket which is cut in 3 
intersecting lines to register with each perforation, thus form- 
ing valves. In order to prevent the latter from opening out- 
wards, the rubber jacket is covered with a wire screen.—A. P.-C. 

Method and Apparatus for Removing Water from Pulp Webs. 
A. Danninger, H, Schmolka and R. Kastner. U. S. pat. 1,802,407 
(April 28, 1931)—In order to increase the amount of water 
removed in the last press of pulp-drying machines, the web is 
heated before passing through the last press. This is effected 
by placing a number of heating elements (preferably electric) 
provided with reflectors, close to the path of the sheet. A fur- 
ther feature of the invention consists in using the portion of 
the web just in front of the web presses as an electric resistance 
heating element.—A. P.-C. 

Device for Increasing the Capacity of Wet Machine and for 
Increasing the Thickness of the Sheets Formed Thereon. Si- 
gurd Norman. U. S. pat. 1,806,238 (April 14,1931)—An endless 
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piece of felt is allowed to dip into the vat so as to engage the 
surface of the cylinder on the dipping side thereof. The suction 
inside the cylinder maintains the felt in intimate contact with 
the surface of the cylinder. Means are provided for adjusting the 
amount of lap of the cylinder by the felt, and the thickness of the 
sheet formed on the cylinder is regulated thereby.—A. P.-C. 

Method of and Means for Storing Pulp Coming from the 
Wet Machine. John E. Hanny assignor to Crown Willamette 
Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,800,215 (April 14, 1931)—Relatively 
small pieces, or “noodles,” of pulp from the wet machines are 
delivered on to a conveyor which discharges them into a blast 
of air travelling at high velocity through a “charger” where the 
“noodles” are disintegrated into small particles which are car- 
ried by the air blast to a suitable storage bin. The air reduces 
to some extent the moisture content of the pulp (e. g., from 
about 25% to about 21.5%) and forms the pulp in a lightly 
packed mass in the storage bin, from which it can be easily 
sluiced when required.—A. P.-C. 

Lap-Folding Device for Wet Machines. Jean K. Vanatta as- 
signor to Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,792,558 (Feb. 
17, 1931).—The web, instead of being wound on one of the press 
rolls to a certain thickness, is passed through the press and 
subsequently delivered from the felt on to an inclined apron. 
The latter is hinged at its upper end and swayed back and forth 
so as to deliver the web in folded laps on a horizontal table 
—A. P.-C. 

Fiber Product and Process of Producing the Same. George 
A. Richter assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,793,194 (Feb. 17, 
1931).—In order to obtain a dried pulp, such as kraft or alpha- 
fiber, which is naturally difficult to hydrate, in a form which is 
more easily hydrated on beating, part of the pulp is beaten and 
is then mixed with unbeaten pulp before drying on a pulp-drying 
machine.—A. P.-C. 

Suction Box. George Peebles assignor to Selbec, Inc. U. S. 
pat. 1,791,535 (Feb. 10, 1931).—The bearing surface over which 
the wire travels consists of two parallel, machined, brass rolls, 
driven positively at the same peripheral speed as the wire. The 
seal between each roll and the body or trough portion of the 
suction box consists of a lignum vitae bearing extending the 
full length of the suction box. The ends of the space between 
the rolls are sealed by means of blocks, pressed down upon the 
rolls and extending into the space between the blocks, being 
secured by bolts provided with springs to automatically take up 
the wear.—A. P.-C. 


Doctor for Paper-Machine Rolls. Herman L. Kutter assignor 
to the Black-Clawson Co. U. S. pats. 1,797,290 and 1,797,291, 
(March 24, 1931), and 1,798,887 (March 31, 1931).—No. 1,797,200— 
The doctor blade is supported on a body portion consisting of a 
relatively large pipe to secure sufficient rigidity and eliminate 
sagging at the center. The body is adjustably pivoted about an 
axis parallel to, but not coincident with, the axis of the body, so 
that the effective pressure of the doctor blade against the roll 
resulting from the weight of the body portion is sufficient without 
the use of additional weights, and can be varied as desired. 
No. 1,797,291—A doctor constructed in accordance with the pre- 
vious patent is provided with a handle having a cam face so 
that the doctor can be rapidly removed from or brought into 
engagement with the roll without disturbing its adjustment. 
No. 1798,887—In a couch or press roll doctor constructed as 
described above, the blade extends back to the support and is 
inclined downwards and backwards to deliver the broke.on to a 
transversely extending broke-conveyor. The blade is propor- 
tioned and mounted so that, when it is covered with broke, the 
weight of the latter is uniformly distributed and does not change 
the pressure of the blade against the roll.—A. P.-C. 

Fourdrinier Paper Machine. A. Aldrich. U. S. pat. 1,790,082 
(Jan. 27, 1931).—In removable-table fourdrinier machines the 
table is constructed so that it can be secured by means of pivoted 
bolts to the feed box support, and the latter is pivotally mounted 
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so that it can be raised or lowered and tilted according to the 
pitch of the wire.—A. P.-C. 

Ball-Bearing Mounting for Dandy Rolls. Peter S. Sinclair. 
U. S. pat. 1,783,317 (Dec. 2, 1930).—The dandy roll is mounted 
on ball bearings surrounding a stationary, hollow shaft made of 
non-corrodible material. The shaft is provided with water- 
discharging openings, and the. ball bearings are mounted near 
these openings.—A. P.-C. 

Slice for Fourdrinier Paper Machines, Charles W. Valentine, 
assignor to The Bagley & Sewall Co. U. S. pat. 1,803,044 (April 
28, 1931).—A secondary slice is placed in the head box behind a 
slice constructed according to U. S. pat. 1,619,168 of March 1, 
1927. The secondary slice is constructed and mounted so that 
it can be adjusted toward and away from the apron board in- 
dependently of the main slice. The secondary slice is particu- 
lariy valuable in obtaining proper formation in the manufacture 
of fine papers on wide high-speed machines.—A. P.-C. 

Suction Box for Paper Machines. Ostilio Severini assignor 
to Societa Invenzioni Brevetti Anonima-Torino. U. S. pat. 
1,791,065 (Feb. 3, 1931).—The bearing portion of the box which 
is in contact with the wire comprises a small portion, limited to 
the box edge, in which sliding contact takes place, and a num- 
ber of rolls, mounted lengthwise of the box and driven at the 
same peripheral speed as the wire, so as to be in rolling contact 
only with the wire.—A.P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Guiding Paper-Machine Wires. 
Louis P. Schweitzer. U. S. pat. 1,791,288 (Feb. 3, 1931).—A 
source of light is mounted on one side of the wire near the edge, 
and a selenium (or other light-sensitive) cell is mounted on the 
other side of the wire in such a way that the light is transmitted 
to the cell only during deviations in one direction. Yieldable 
means constantly urge deviation of the wire in the direction to 
let light pass to the cell, and the variation in current through the 
cell caused by the light operates a mechanism to correct the 
deviation.—A.P.-C. 

Shake Apparatus for Fourdrinier Wires. John W. Vedder 
assignor to Rice, Barton and Fales, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,798,440 
(March 31, 1931).—A piston is mounted on the end of the 
journal of the roll to be shaken (preferably the breast roll). A 
variable-speed motor operates a valve which controls the ad- 
mission of compressed air (or other fluid) alternately to each 
side of the piston on the roll journal. A rate of 50 to 1000 com- 
plete cycles per minute can be obtained. In order to dampen 
the vibrations at the end of each stroke, the end of the tail shaft 
on which is mounted the vibrating Piston fits into a cylinder 
acting as an air, oil or spring buffer. The amount of space in 
the cylinder can be adjusted by means of a screw plug in the 
end of the cylinder.—A.P.-C. 

Suction Box for Suction Rolls. Guyon Miller and Albert H. 
Stanley assignors to Downingtown Manufacturing Co. U. S. 
pat. 1,800,149 (April 7, 1931).—The packing strips are each sup- 
ported on pneumatic tube, filled with air, so that the pressure 
with which the strips bear on the inside of the shell is uniform 
throughout their length and can be adjusted by varying the 
air pressure in the pneumatic tubes. The deckles are mounted 
so that they can be adjusted or removed without dismantling 
the roll—A.P.-C. 

Suction Roll. Earl E. Berry assignor to Beloit Iron Works. 
U. S. pat. 1,799,775 (April 7, 1931).—The invention provides 
means for adjusting the tension of the packing between the suc- 
tion box and the interior surface of the shell in such a manner 
that further adjustment after the suction roll is put into opera- 
tion is unnecessary. The sealing means consist of a floating 
packing head comprising a flexible apertured plate with grooves 
running the full length along each side to receive the resilient 
packing strips. At the ends of the packing head are longi- 
tudinally slidable ends carrying end packing strips. The head 
is floatably supported from the walls of the suction box. Ad- 
justment of the packing head along its length is provided for 
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by a number of adjustable helical springs enclosed within 
cylindrical housings. Once the packing has been properly ad- 
justed, before mounting the suction box in the shell, it does not 
need further attention; the packing slowly wears away until it 
has relieved all the initial spring tension, after which the pack- 
ing merely brush the inside of the shell.—A.P.-C. 

Cylinder Paper Machine. Charles J. Barnes. U. S. pat. 
1,799,350 (April 7, 1930).—In order to obtain paper having sub- 
stantially the same tearing strength in all directions, a multiply 
web is formed on a multicylinder machine in which some or all 
of the cylinders are mounted with their axes at an angle other 
than 90° to the direction of travel of the felt—A.P.-C, 

Friction Resistance Device for Winders. James A. Cameron 
assignor to Cameron Machine Co. U. S. pat. 1,791,659 (Feb. 
10, 1931).—This is an improvement to U. S. pat. 1,707,047 and 
provides specific friction means which resist at a gradually de- 
creasing rate the upward displacement of the riding roll as the 
amount of paper in the wound roll increases.—A.P.-C. 

Winder. Charles W. Valentine and Alfred F. Helin assignors 
to The Bagley and Sewall Co. U. S., pat. 1,803,043 (April 28, 
1931).—In order to obtain the required frictional engagement 
between the core and winding drum when beginning a roll, with- 
out using a pressure or riding roll, the two winding drums are 
mounted so that they can be moved towards or away from each 
other. When starting to wind a new roll, the drums are placed 
somewhat apart to increase the frictional contact with the core, 
and they are gradually brought closer together as the roll builds 
up. Each drum is driven by a separate electric motor in axial 
alinement with the drum.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Machine Drive. Charles W. Valentine and Peter N. 
Osterland assignors to The Bagley and Sewall Co. U. S. pat. 
1,803,045 (April 28, 1931).—The power is transmitted from a 
constant-speed shaft to each section of the paper machine 
through a pulley associated on one side with a clutch and on 
the other with a planetary transmission. The latter is used for 
starting up the section and running it at low speed, and may 
be constructed to permit of reversing the direction of the sec- 
tion, more particularly for the calenders.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Slitting Machine. Ralph S. Johnston and Samuel M. 
Bratton assignors to The Pusey & Jones Corp. U. S. pat. 
1,797,662 (March 24, 1931).—Each of the lower slitters is 
mounted on a sleeve, which surrounds a shaft common to all 
the slitters. The sleeve rotates with the shaft (e.g., it is splined 
to the shaft or is keyed to it by means of a set screw or clamp 
collar), and its position can be adjusted lengthwise of the shaft. 
Each sleeve is supported in bearings (preferably ball bearings) 
which serve also as supporting bearings for the shaft, so that 
the latter need be constructed to take care only of the torque 
incident to the rotation of the slitters. The bearings are con- 
structed and mounted so as to be moved asa unit with the re- 
spective slitters when the positions of the latter are changed.— 
A.P.-C. 

Simple Winder. Reifegerste. Wochbl Papierfabr. 69, No. 24; 
573-574, (June 13, 1931)—By means of illustrations the author 
explains the construction and operation of the winder for paper, 
which requires very little power. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the winder on cylinder and fourdrinier machines 
is given. It is to be recommended for Yankee and one sided and 
machine finished papers.—J.F.O. 

Steel in the Pulp Industry. W. Sembritzki, Wochbl Papier- 
fabr. 69, No. 24, 575 (June 13, 1931).—In place of acid resisting 
bronze, copper, and lead lined copper tubes, V4A steel from 
Krupps is used with success. It is recommended for the various 
fittings of a digester. This steel has the advantage of lasting 
longer than the metals which it is replacing, and it also de- 
creases the formation of gypsum at the screens and pipe lines 
in the digesters. However, the steel is not as pliable as the 
other metals. Pumps and valves for the manufacture of sulphite 
pulp are made of this new steel.—J.F.O. 
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Formation of Foam on the Paper Machine. Zellstoff Papier, 
II, No. 4: 204 (April, 1931).—The various causes and results 
of the formation of foam are given. The removal of foam de- 
pends upon the cause, as for example, with an excess of rosin 
size, more alum is used. Sprays should be used in the head box. 
Rape oil and petroleum can be used but care must be taken so 
that the finished paper does not have the odor of oil—J.F.O. 


Recent Additions in the Paper Industry. M. Wintermeyer, 
Wochb] Papierfabr. 62, No. 13: 299-305; No. 14, 326-330 (Mar. 
28, April 4, 1931); Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 13: 193-198; No. 14: 
212-219, (Mar. 29, April 5, 1931). The speaker spoke of the fol- 
lowing new and improved apparatus used in the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. 1. Sliver screen, by Kubler and Niethammer, 
for pre-screening the stock from the grinders. The screen, 
whose depth of immersion is less, is shaken by means of an ec- 
centric which acts in such a manner that the stock is given a 
forward motion. 2. Apmew screen for pulp and paper stock 
which acts by the impacts of narrow blades and is under ex- 
cess pressure. 3. Voith beater in which the stock is well mixed 
by giving it a vertical and cross motion. 4. Rod mill for the 
treatment of stock which is only half finished, the energy re- 
quired is about 30 horse power per 10 tons stock. 5. Construc- 
tion of a centrifugal pump for pure water, back water and stock. 
6. Description of a filter for crumbled ground wood, pulp and 
rag stock. 7. High pressure inlet for a fine paper machine 
with the lowest speeds by the use of a so-called perforated 
roll. 8. Rotating suction box or roll, according to the method 
of Karlstad, which through its rotation, saves on the wire. 9. 
A machine for truing the tops of suction boxes. 10. Suction 
rolls and presses, their construction, arrangement and bearings. 
11. Reversible wet press. 12. Voith Askania wire guide regu- 
lator. 13. Felt guide regulator using compressed air, Moufang 
patent. There are still other apparatus mentioned, of lesser im- 
portance—J. F. O. 


How to Prevent Scalding Accidents When Opening Rotating 
Spherical Digesters. F. Lesser. Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 16: 249- 
252 (April 19, 1931). Instructions are given for the safe open- 
ing of spherical digesters when such are used without blowing 
out or washing the pulp. The digester helpers must be sure that 
there is no pressure in the digester when they start taking off 
the top. By following the precautions given there should not 
be any accidents due to scalding.—J. F. O. 


Recent Ideas for the Barking of Wood. W. Schmid. Papier- 
Fabr. 29, No. 16: 241-244 (April 19, 1931). Several of the re- 
cent methods for the removal of the bark by washing and rub- 
bing are described. According to S. P. Holgersson, Swedish 
patent 69,348, the moistened wood comes in contact with a 
number of flexible chains which are traveling at a high speed 
and are so supported that the resulting centrifugal force causes 
the chains to rub against the logs to be barked. According to 
the Austrian patent 1,770,220, of Guettler, the logs are given 
such a motion that they are continually rubbing against each 
other, thus removing the bark, which falls in a V trough and 
there washed away. The logs are placed in containers with 
water, a number of such containers being used in series, the 
water level being so changed that the logs move from one con- 
tainer to the following. Methods of operation and construction 
are given and the article is accompanied with many illustra- 


tions. —J. F. O. 


Screen Plate for Pulp and Paper Stock. Aktiebolaget Nor- 
diska Armatur-fabrikerna, Stockholm. Ger. pat. 518,271 (Nov. 
30, 1928). The invention concerns a screen plate for pulp and 
paper stock with parallel rows of slits lying in the same line, 
in which the slits in the adjacent rows lie displaced to each 
other and the number of slits lying in the same line in each 
second row is larger than in the adjacent row.—J. F. O. 


Method for Joining the Ends of Metal Cloths and Wires, Es- 
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pecially Those Used in the Manufacture of Paper and Board 
by Soldering Without the Use of a Sewing Wire. Rene Franck, 
Selestat, France. Ger. pat. 513,743 (April 2, 1927). Between the 
ends of the warp wires of the edge of the cloth or wire to be 
joined, threads of soldering material with or without metal fil- 
ings of higher melting point is placed; whereupon the edges of 
the cloth or wire are layed upon each other and the soldering 
material is finally brought to melting—J. F. O. 


Arrangement for Receiving the Impulse of a Consistency 
Regulator on Pulp Machines Used for the Removal of Water. 
Arca Regler, A. G. Berlin, Ger. pat. 519,496 (June 11, 1929). 
The invention utilizes the impulse of the motion of the stock 
at the last dam of the screen section of the machine.—J. F. O. 

Process and Device for the Manufacture of Cards with Irreg- 
ular Edges Similar to Vat Papers. Richard Roth, Berlin. Ger. 
pat. 514,054 (March 22, 1928). A web of paper not yet hard- 
ened is led between dandy rolls with raised surface borders 
crossing itself at right angles, so that a corresponding weakness 
occurs in the wet paper at the crossing of the lines—J. F. O. 


Couch Press. Johannes Raith, Sofia, Bulgaria. Ger. pat. 519,- 
111 (Jan. 20, 1928). The invention concerns itself with a couch 
press in which the manchon felt, used as the long felt, runs 
ever a regulating roll, a stretch roll and the top couch roll 
provided with a rubber covering of medium hardness or with a 
copper covering.—J. F. O. 


Liquor Towers Used in the Manufacture of Pulp. Stickel, 
Wochbl Papierfabr. 62, No. 17: 404-405 (April 25, 1931). In 
reference to its chemical properties, wood is an ideal material 
for construction in pulp mills, but because of mechanical prop- 
erties it is being superceded by reinforced concrete, especially 
in the building of acid towers. However, the author recom- 
mends the lining of the towers with wood which can be coated 
with some sort of asphalt material and renewed whenever it is 
required.—J. F. O. 


Mechanism for Superimposing Sheets of Paper. Peter J. 
Christman, Jr. U. S. pat. 1,789,965 (Jan. 27, 1931).—The sheets 
coming from the cutter are delivered to a pair of lapping rolls 
which are driven at a lower speed than the feed rolls. The top 
lapping roll is provided with a row of projecting needles, and 
the speed of the rolls is timed so that the needles engage the 
rear edge of each sheet, thus raising it and permitting the forward 
edge of the succeeding sheet to pass under it. Means are pro- 
vided for stripping the sheets from the needles of the top lapping 
roll. From the lapping rolls the sheets are fed through rolls 
driven at a lower speed than the lapping rolls, and delivered to 
suitable interfolding mechanism.—A. P.-C. 


Device for the Prevention of the Unrolling of a-Paper Band 
onto the Roll of the Roll Press in a Parchmentizing machine. 
Papier and Pergamentpapierfabrik Seltmans, G.m.b.H. Ger. pat. 
514,299 (March 2, 1930). Addition to Ger. pat. 506,696. In 
further carrying out the device according to basic patent 506,- 
696, a wire drum is arranged with the same speed of rotation 
as the press rolls—J. F. O. 


Wire Drum for Centrifugal Screens in which Vanes Revolve 
within a Stationary Wire Drum. Seidl & Mayer, Munich, Ger. 
pat. 512,461 (May 14, 1927). The axes of the perforations of the 
wire drum are arranged in the direction of motion of the cen- 


trifuged stock.—J. F. O. 


Fourdrinier Machine with Separate Table Roll Bars, Whose 
Parts are Shaken in Different Tempo. Paul Erkens, Duren, 
Germany. Ger. pat. 517,229 (Feb. 25, 1927). Addition to Ger. 
pat. 406,942. In further carrying out the. original patent 406,- 
942, there is a parallel shaking of the parts as well as the seg- 
ments being shaken alone—J. F. O. 


Device for Guiding the Course of Wires and Felts on Paper 
Machines by Means of a Roll Whose Axis is Capable of Swing- 
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ing. C.’G. Haubold, A. G. Chemnitz, Ger. pat. 520,122 (June 9, 
1927). The axis upon which the rolls swing comes in contact 
with the edge of the wire or felt.—J. F. O. 


Device for Guiding a Cutting Machine or Similar Apparatus 
by tha Use of a Cell Sensitive to Light. Heinrich Geffcken, 
Hans Richter and Karl Biagosh, Leipzig. Ger. pat. 521,270 
(Aug. 14, 1929). The part which activates the guide is led over 
a cell sensitive to light by means of a mechanism with a certain 
displacement in regard to the rate of work being accomplished. 


—j. F. O. 


Rewinder and Slitter, Especially for Paper Rolls. Josef Bal- 
ensiefer, Munich. Ger. pat. 520,210. The invention is character- 
ized by having the bearing of the lever arm so it can be ad- 
justed.—J. F. O. 

Winder Device. Jagenberg Werke A. G. Dusseldorf. Ger. pat. 
512,206 (July 14, 1928). The invention concerns itself with a 
winder device with a winder shaft on stationary bearings, in 
which the roll being wound is supported by rolls with counter 
weights.—J. F. O. 


Specialties 


Insulating Paper for Cables Carrying Heavy Currents. Ernest 
Kirch. Papier 34: 861-873 (Aug. 1931). A review of our knowl- 
edge of the behavior of paper insulation with a brief outline of 
the principles governing the manufacture of paper to be used 
for the insulation of cables carrying heavy currents.—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Coated Papers. Norman Clark. Paper In- 
dustry 13: 740-743 (Sept. 1931). A brief discussion of the 
principal factors to be considered in ordering raw stock—A. P.-C. 


Process and Apparatus for the Manufacture of Marbled 
Paper. Victor Antoine. Fr. pat. 705,950 (Nov. 10, 1930). One 
or more solutions of dye are delivered in regulated amounts on 
the wet sheet on the paper machine wire. The color distribu- 
tors, each of which extends across the full width of the machine, 
is given a transverse reciprocating motion, the amplitude and 
direction of which can be regulated relatively to the shake of 
the machine wire.—A. P.-C. 

Operating Standards in a Fine-Paper Mill. H. M. Grasselt. 
Paper Industry 13:625-627 (Aug. 1931). A brief discussion of 
some fundamentals that enter into manufacturing control.— 
A. Pt. 


Manufacture of Wallboard or Insulating Board. Frank W. 
Young. U. S. pat. 1,794,433 (March 3.1931). A thick sheet of 
pulp (about % inch when dry) is formed on a cylinder mold 
from stock at a consistency of 2% to 4%. In order to increase 
the thickness of the sheet, an auxiliary endless wire cloth is led 
into a vat at a point some distance below the point of emer- 
gence of the cylinder from the stock, and comes into contact 
with the cylinder at a point higher than the level of the stock 
in the vat. In this way an additional sheet forms on the auxil- 
iary wire cloth and is bound with the one formed on the cylin- 
der by the pressure between the cylinder and the wire cloth, the 
latter leaving the cylinder only at the point where the combined 
sheet is stripped from it to be delivered to the presses, ete.—- 
A. PC. 

Machine for Manufacturing Prepared Roofing. Robert Mac- 
bean assignor to Amalgamated Roofing Co. U. S. pat. 1,794,719 
(March 3, 1931).—On leaving the saturating tank the web is 
passed under a hopper suitably divided into compartments from 
which grit surfacing is delivered on the web. The compart- 
ments are constructed so that the same-colored grit can be ap- 
plied across the full width of the web, or that parallel longitud- 
inal strips of different colors can be applied. In the latter case, 
wavy lines can be produced by giving the feed hopper a trans- 
verse reciprocating motion. When differently colored grits are 
used, the excess of each color is recovered separately by pass- 
ing the surfaced sheet around a roll so as to bring the surfaced 
side underneath, thus allowing the excess grit to fall into a 
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partitioned receiving hopper, the partitions being placed at 
the lines of separation of the differently colored grits. When 
wavy lines are produced, the receiving hopper is reciprocated 
in synchronism with the feed hopper, so as to keep the differ- 
ent color separate.—A. P-C. 


Method of and Apparatus for Finishing Roofing Units. Ches- 
ter R. MacDonald assignor to the Patent and Licensing Corp. 
U. S. pats. 1,783,849 and 1,783,850 (Dec. 2, 1930).—The indi- 
vidual shingle strips are supplied to clamps carried by a pair 
of endless chains. . The strips are carried while hanging verti- 
cally downwards, over a roll partly immersed in a tank of 
molten asphalt which is thus applied to the cut edge of each 
strip to waterproof it; disks of larger diameter are also pro- 
vided to apply asphalt to the slots which are cut out between 
the individual shingles of each strip. The butt portions of 
the strips are coated by passing over another roll, which is also 
partly immersed in the asphalt but at a higher elevation than 
the first roll. The butt portion is finally surfaced with grit, by 
passing over a travelling conveyor carrying grit and driving at 
a slightly higher speed than the chains carrying the strips. No. 
1,783,849 covers the method and No. 1,783,850 the apparatus.— 
A. P-C. 


Method of and Apparatus for Making Multiple Building 
Board. Harry A. Cumfer assignor of one-half to Willard J. 
Mason. U. S. pats. 1,802,878 to 1,802,880 (April 28, 1931).—A 
number of webs are simultaneously sprayed with a waterproof 
adhesive such as molten asphalt and pressed together to form 
a single multi-ply sheet. Another web is simultaneously cor- 
rugated between a corrugating roll and an endless corrugating 
conveyor built up of ribbed pressure bars mounted on a pair of 
endless chains which remain in contact with the corrugated 
sheet to prevent the corrugations from collapsing. While | still 
in contact with the corrugating conveyor, the corrugations are 
scored in circles, the corrugated sheet is applied to the multi- 
ple base sheet, and the scored portions are completely de- 
tached and applied to the base sheet about opposite the points 
where they were removed from the corrugated sheet. WNo. 
1,802,878 covers the apparatus and No. 1,802,879 the process. No. 
1,802,880 covers the process whereby a relatively flexible fi- 
brous sheet is continuously fed at an angle and adhesively -united 
to a stiff base sheet moving in a straight line, the arrangement 
being such that the sheet being fed at an angle is corrugated 
during its travel prior to being united with the base sheet— 
A. P.-C. 


Reinforced Filter Paper and Process of Making Same. Fred 
W. Manning assignor to Filter Fabrics, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,782,784 
(Nov. 25, 1930).—The pufp (which may consist of cotton lin- 
ters, wood pulp, asbestos, wool, kieselguhr, decolorizing carbon, 
etc.) may be impregnated in any desirable manner (e.g., in a 
beater, mixing tank, filter drum tank, or while being passed 
through a treating chamber) with treating agents such as cop- 
per sulphate, copper chloride, or salts of other metals for the 
removal of sulphur compounds, etc., from the fiuids to be fil- 
tered. ‘If the paper is impregnated with a solid in the treating 
chamber, the solids may be deposited in or on the sheet by 
means of the passage of a treating fluid such as steam or air 
through the sheet. The sheet is formed by flowing the pulp on 
to a suitable fabric, supported on a cylinder mold or.a four- 
drinier wire; it is then passed through a treating chamber 
where a suitable fluid is passed through the sheet to remove 
sufficient moisture to give the sheet enough rigidity to enable 
it to keep its form, after which drying is completed in a festoon 


drier—A. P.-C. 


Fiber Conduit. William G. Johnson assignor to Line Ma- 
terial Co. U. S. pat. 1,800,538 (April 14, 1931).—In order to ob- 
tain both ductility and compressive strength, the inner layer of 
the conduit is formed of pressed pulp fiber and this inner layer 
is surrounded by a number of plies of sheet pulp—A. P.-C. 
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Equipment 


Kirst, however, it seems necessary to pause to consider 
‘ertain fundamental conditions of all factory accounts; 
equally of power plant accounts, and of all other factory 
process accounts. In all we are dealing with plant charges, 
that is with the cost of plant and with the expense of 
repairs and renewals. 

The first thing that is desirable, and even essential, at 
the outset of all factory accounting is an orderly inventory 
of the plant with the costs or values for all items in it. 
Briefly one may say that this should be in the form, or 
as nearly as possible the equivalent thereof, in which plant 
appraisals are stated by appraisal companies. In each 
division of the factory accounts one must know all the 
plant costs or values involved, to make it possible that 
amortization charges in respect of all of them shall be made 
available, and the lifetime of the various units carefully 
judged for there is an important question as to the 
accounting method. 

To illustrate, it is plain that the cost of a boiler is a part 
of the cost of the total steam produced in it between the 
time it is new and the time it is worn out. The cost of the 
coal consumed is also a part of the cost of the steam pro- 
duced. But between these two costs there is a distinction, 
long a subject of discussion. The item of coal cost is paid 
for month by month, practically as it is used. The item 
of boiler plant cost is paid in advance, we may say, for 
‘wenty years. 

There is a method of calculating plant amortization 
charges by which an equal sum is charged into the cost of 
the product in each year throughout the life of an item of 
construction or equipment, but whereby the sum of these 
‘harges in the vears of the calculated life is not merely the 
original cost of such an item, but the original cost plus 
interest on the balances remaining unextinguished from 
year to year. The unextinguished balance (cost, less 
amortization to date) is, of course, falling from year to 
year, and the interest thereon is falling. It follows that 
the part of the annual charge which is amortization of 
cost is correspondingly increasing, for the total annual 
charge is always the same. The annual charge to opera- 
tion has its corresponding credit partly in the reserve for 
amortization of cost and partly in an interest account and 
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so in the profit and loss account. The effect is that the 
cost is exactly extinguished in the calculated life, while 
the expense of any interest is offset to the extent of the 
interest credit on the unextinguished balance of plant in- 
vestment. That this is exact accounting may be seen more 
clearly if it is supposed that the capital for investment in 
plant is borrowed, and is repaid year by year as an amorti- 
zation rate is reserved out of profits. The interest debited 
profit and loss in this connection, and the interest credited, 
would then be equal (if the interest rates were equal) in 
each year. The charge against operations, and so into the 
cost of products, is the same in every year. The accounts 
of every year are in this respect upon exactly the same 
basis, whereas with a different method all years might bear 
an equal amortization charge (sufficient to extinguish cost), 
but the earliest year would bear the maximum expense of 
investment (whether capital were owned or borrowed 
makes no difference) and all later years a decreasing 
expense. 

I do not think the procedure just described has its high- 
est importance in manufacturing accounts, where invest- 
ment in plant tends to be fairly constant. Its highest im- 
portance is where there is a large investment in wasting 
assets. But it is no less just, it no less reflects the truth, 
in the one case than in the other. 

Still more imperative, it seems to me, is special consid- 
eration of the expense of repairs and renewals. In the 
case of the boiler this expense is certainly a part of the 
cost of steam, i.e., a part of the cost of all steam produced. 
But far from being incurred evenly every day or every 
month that the boiler is operated, it is incurred at fairly 
long intervals and often in rather large amounts, and as 
regards the individual boiler, at times when no steam at 
all is being produced. Obviously the only way by which 
the expense can be made to fall upon all the steam produc- 
tion equally is to make constantly an equal reserve for 
repairs and renewals in each month and year of actual run- 
ning. The alternative, which we have all seen in actual 
practice, is to have the steam costs run up from time to 
time to perfectly unreal figures because repairs which cor- 
respond perhaps to a year’s operation are made in a small 
fraction of the year. 

It is therefore assumed in the present article that the 
plant amortization charges in each month’s accounts are 
equal charges per month throughout the life of the units of 
equipment, and that these are calculated to provide for 
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initial cust plus interest annually upon the unextinguished 
balances of the same; and that the repairs and renewals 
charges are constant equal charges per month, sufficient 
according to the best engineering judgment available, to 
provide for the repairs and renewals expense to be incurred 
throughout the lifetime. Except that, as I have already 
suggested, it may be very proper and necessary to use dif- 
ferent rates for boiler repair and renewal reserves accord- 
ing as the coal used is of high or low quality, and even 
according to its special characteristics. 

I have in the foregoing referred to one fuel only, but 
steam is generated with various fuels—coal, oil, and nat- 
ural gas, and various waste fuels, especially the waste gases 
from steel works blast furnaces. Waste fuels should be 
credited to waste fuel accounts at their value as ascer- 
tained in the steam production from them, and the relative 
cost of available purchasable fuels. The waste fuel 
accounts should then be charged with all the expenses of 
operation, repairs and renewals, and amortization, in con- 
nection with all equipment for their recovery, transmission 
or transportation, and delivery to the boilers. Balances 
thereafter remaining at the credit of waste fuel accounts 
are to be transferred to the credit of the processes pro- 
ducing them. The credit for steam produced by boilers 
operated with the waste heat of metallurgical furnaces is 
to be determined according to the same principles. 


Accounts 


I will close the present article with a tentative outline 
of the boilers account, and the accounts preliminary thereto 
in the power cost ledger. As regards coal, the debits to 
the power cost accounts begin with the coal transferred 
from storage to boilers, credited in the coal stores ledger, 
already described. The first account in the power cost 
ledger may be: 

Coal Unloading, Storing, Crushing. Etc. 


to include conveying to boiler house, weighing and analyses 
The debits are: The credits are: 


Labor Boilers account at rates per ton 
Power for these expenses adjusted to ap- 
Supplies proximate current costs as shown 


Laboratory charges 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Repairs and renewals reserve 
Piant amortization reserve 


by the account 


Or if the coal for the boilers is pulverized, the credits to 
the accounts in the coal stores ledger, and to the foregoing 
account for unloading, storing, etc., will be debits to the 
pulverizing account which may be as follows: 


Coal Pulverizing Account 


a determined as aescribea in connection 
process, at beginning of month. with the closing credit hereto. 
Delivery from cars as received; or 
| weighing from storage, and sampling 
at least for moisture. The storage 
accounts should give tne thermal unit 
contents per unit ot dry coal weight, 
with satistactory closeness. 


cad of all costs per ton from un- 


Debits 
Coal at pulverizing plant, raw and in {oe trom the previous month 


Coal delivered to pulverizing plant in 
the month 


loading to delivery at pulverizing 
plant, whether storage intervenes or 
not. 


Unloading, storing, conveying, etc. 


Pulverizing plant expenses: 
Labor 


Steam 
Electric current—power 
Electric current—light 
Supplies 
Laboratory charges 

Debits 
Miscellaneous expenses 
Superintendence 
Repairs and renewals reserve 
Plant amortization reserve 


Credits 


Boilers account (or an intervening 


. house bunkers, sampled for moisture 
boiler house storage account) 


Pulverized coal weighed to boiler 
1 B.t.u. determinations; at cost as 

shown by this account for the month. 
Coal at pulverizing plant, raw and 

in process, at close of month 


Cest Srction 
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The foregoing account must have columns tor gross 
weights, dry weights, and heat values in British thermal 
units, and these must be entered for the coal received and 
the coal delivered. The weight of any waste material re- 
jected in the pulverizing plant must be entered in the gross 
weight and dry weight credit columns only. The columns 
will then give balances of gross weights and dry weights 
and heat values which should be a statement of the inven- 
tory at the end of the month in these terms, but which 
should be verified by such survey as is practicable and by 
seeing that dry weight and heat value figures are consistent. 
The value of the inventory may then be taken to be the 
dry weight balance at the average cost of dry coal per ton 
as charged to the account. After determining the value of 
the closing inventory, the balance is the cost of pulverized 
coal delivered to the boiler house. 

The next accounts are for expenses of feed water treat- 
ment. These should be closed by a journal entry at the 
end of the month, debiting the total of them to the boilers 
account, 

Water treatment—Labor 

= —Chemicals 

—Steam 
—Electric current—power 
—Electric current—light 
—Supplies 
—Laboratory charges 
—Miscellaneous expenses 
—Superintendence 


—Repairs and Renewals reserve 
Plant amortization reserve 


The next accounts are for the expenses of boiler oper- 
ation. These should be closcd by a journal-entry at the end 
of the month, debiting the total of them to the boilers 
account. 


Boiler operation—Labor 

a —Steam 
—Electric current—power 
—Electric current—light 
—Supplies 
—Miscellaneous expenses 
—Superintendence 
—Repairs and renewals reserve 
¥ —Plant amortization reserve 

Boilers Account 
Debits 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Pounds B.t.u. over 
F 


of water 60° F. Amount 
a Pere ae - as —— 
ee a ne OO 
Expenses of feed water treatment 
Exhaust-steam heat-content used for pre-heat- 
ing feed water (heat content received over 
60° F. from metered or calculated quantities 
and recorded pressures, less remaining heat 
content of the same steam delivered for 
other uses, similarly calculated—B.t.u. mil- 
re rrr -_— 
Heat content of boiler feed water in month 
in British thermal units, over 60° F., except 
as already debited this account in condensate 
PT NiSes ckawwsossksd Da erdadeenes 
Weight, heat content and cost of boiler feed 
DRIAL bc REMAN eKe eae Ss 6 obs eed 8ssis ———  —_— _ — 
J LORE eS Re eee ene —_— 
OS ee ane So 
Heat value in B.t.u............ — 
B.t.u. added to water.......... ~~ — 
Percentage boiler efficiency.... . —-——- 
Expense of boiler operation................. —— 
Credits 
Pounds B.t.u. over 
of steam 60° F. 


Amount 
No seu cnt a es caw wend cbaeuws SidideGiaieise  ‘<ieintnealibtn . ipetictentbnm 


In the foregoing account, exhaust-steam B.t.u. millions 
used, and B.t.u. millions in boiler feed water over conden- 
sate, are comparable figures, giving the measure of the 
recovery of the former in the latter. Coal and expenses of 
boiler operation, divided by B.t.u. millions added by the 
boiler, give the unit cost of the latter. The cost of the 
million B.t.u. in the steam produced is, of course, given by 
the closing credit to the account. 

The final account is the steam account which is debited 
in accordance with the closing credit above. It is credited 
in accordance with the distribution of steam, first to boiler 
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house auxiliaries and coal and water expense accounts; 
then to steam engines and turbines, steam pumps, and any 
other users of live steam. The metering must be sufficient 
to make the distribution of quantities and consequently of 
thermal units with serviceable accuracy. The question 
then arises as to the pricing of this distribution and I 
believe a standard cost figure for the million British ther- 
mal units in steam should be used. 

In the following articles I shall have occasion to point 
out certain disadvantages if the varying cost of steam con- 
sequent upon varying boiler capacities developed, enters 
into the costs of power; and again the varying cost of 
power, due not only to the same but to accumulating 
causes, enters into the costs of manufacture. The matter 
assumes different aspects in different industries : in the cost 
accounts of the machine industries there is the practically 
inevitable introduction of standard units costs for power, 
before the ultimate determination of the costs of products, 
while in the cost accounts of the chemical industries this 
isnot the case. There is, I believe, only one means of cor- 
recting it everywhere, namely to use the most carefully 
determined standard cost figures, first for the million B.t.u. 
in steam, and then for the kilowatt hours of direct and 
alternating current, and for other units of power, to credit 
the accounts for their generated quantities and costs. This, 
of course, will always leave a balance, debit or credit, in 
these accounts. These balances I would close to special 
accounts, as steam gains and losses, direct current gains 
and losses, alternating current gains and losses, and so on, 
it being understood that these titles mean, for example, 
“alternating current gains and losses from varying loads 
and varying efficiencies, in comparison with standards 
established by the power engineer.” 


Summary 


Is the keeping of such steam accounts as I have described 
a heavy undertaking? I think certainly not, but it may be 
worth while to re-state briefly what is involved in them, 
and to make a comparison in this respect with alternative 
procedures. 

First, there is a particular arrangement of expense 
accounts which once established is no more trouble to keep 
than accounts for the same expenses arranged any other 
way. Beyond this the following are involved: 

(a) The weighing, sampling and analysis of coal re- 
ceived (necessary in any case if one is to know what 
one is paying for). 

(b) The weighing of coal consumed and sampling for 
moisture. 

(c) The metering of steam produced 
—without both of these there can be no knowledge 
at all of the actual efficiency of the boiler plant 
operations. 

(d) An accounting for exhaust steam (containing about 
90 per cent of the heat in the steam when it left the 
boilers), which I believe is absolutely necessary to 
the economic control of its production and utiliza- 
tion. 

What are the customary measures of boiler plant per- 
formance? The most rough and ready is pounds of water 
evaporated for the pound of coal consumed. But this re- 
quires weighing of coal to the boilers, and metering 
either of water to or steam from the boilers. And when 
the result is accurately ascertained it means very little. 
What is the quality of the coal, the temperature of the 
boiler feed water, the temperature of the steam? Unless 
all these are known, pounds of water per pound of coal is 
of very indefinite meaning. 

There is another and much more exact way of stating 
boiler plant performance. Under the normal atmospheric 
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pressure of 14.7 pounds per square inch water boils at 212° 
Fk, The steam produced is of the same temperature. The 
additional B.t.u. taken up in the conversion of the water 
into steam are 970.2, these being the latent heat of evap- 
oration in steam at 212°. On this basis, boiler perfor- 
mance for feed water at any temperature, and steam of 
any pressure and temperature, is expressed as “equivalent 
evaporation from and at 212°.” The actual B.t.u. in a 
pound of the steam is taken from the steam tables, and the 
B.t.u. in the pound of water entering the boiler (also taken 
from the steam tables and being approximately tempera- 
ture less 32) is deducted, and the result is divided by 
970.2. The result is what is called “the factor of evapora- 
tion.” The actual pounds of water evaporated are multi- 
plied by this factor of evaporation, and the result is 
“pounds of equivalent evaporation from and at 212°.” A 
further step is to take the same figure of B.t.u. in the pound 
of steam less the same in the water entering the boiler, 
multiply it by the pounds of actual evaporation per pound 
of coal, and divide this by the B.t.u. in the pound of coal. 
The result is the “percentage of boiler efficiency,” or in 
other words, the percentage of recovery in the steam of 
heat units contained in the coal consumed. This differs 
from pounds of water per pound of coal in this important 
way: it isolates the boiler performance and measures it 
exactly apart from all other conditions. This is accom- 
plished also, and the result expressed in money figures, by 
stating the cost per million B.t.u. added to the water as 
received by the boiler, to give the steam delivered by the 
boiler. 

There is yet another way in which the results of boiler 
plant operation have been expressed, namely, by stating 
each month the cost per 1000 pounds of steam. This is 
not quite an exact expression, for steam varies in heat 
content, but it is a very useful figure, for in the individual 
plant the average steam pressure is likely to be not very 
different from period to period, and even as pressures rise 
or fall the heat units per pound of steam change very grad- 
ually, the changes in sensible and latent heat respectively 
largely offsetting each other. But to determine the cost 
per 1000 pounds of steam necessitates, of course, an exact 
coal charge and an exact statement of steam produced. It 
does not deal at all with British thermal units in either. 
As to the importance, however, of the British thermal unit 
accounting, I may quote from an article on “Ford Practice 
at River Rouge” in /ndustrial Management, March, 1923, 
that “B.t.u. per kilowatt hour are known exactly and 
checked almost hourly.” 

All the results stated by all the foregoing methods can 
be obtained by simple calculations from the boilers account 
as I have outlined it above. The single determination of 
the cost of 1,000,000 B.t.u. in the steam surpasses them all 
either in exactness or comprehensiveness. The only thing 
involved in the plan of accounts that I have outlined that 
is not involved in any of the foregoing is the accounting 
for exhaust steam, which I believe is imperatively neces- 
sary, and inescapable if there is to be an unbroken account- 
ing for values. 

Beyond the various determinations of chemists and engi- 
neers incorporated in the foregoing accounts, there are 
other determinations (particularly those expressed in the 
engineer’s heat balance sheet) which can scarcely be intro- 
duced into the accounts at all. Nevertheless, no figures 
relative to the operations can be really foreign to any other 
Data from the engineer’s records 
and from the accounting records, with one notation from 
still another source, should be combined to give a monthly 
summary in which conditions and results can be read to- 
gether. For example: 
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(a) The weight of coal consumed, the average analysis 
and the average cost per ton. 

(b) The most significant figures relative to capacities 
developed by the boilers operated, singly if possible. 
(c) The total steam production expressed in thousands 
of pounds and millions B.t.u. 

(d) The cost of steam per 1000 pounds and per million 
B.t.u. 

(e) The engineer’s heat balance sheet for the month, if 
a continuous balance is produced, or a representative 
heat balance sheet for a test period, or both. 

(f) A memorandum by the works superintendent (or a 
summary thereof), checked by the power plant en- 
gineer, of interruptions of or deficiencies in the 
supply of power, attributable to steam plant opera- 
tion. 

The relations between boiler capacities developed (in 
comparison with “ratings” and economical “loads”’) and the 
various economies of operation, are dwelt upon everywhere 
by power plant engineers. The engineer’s heat balance 
sheet takes the difference between the B.t.u. in the coal, 
and the same recovered in the steam, and accounts for this 
difference according to the various channels of loss. 

These monthly summaries should then be tabulated in 
comparative form for the year. In the course of the two 
articles to follow they will be added to, so that in the end 
they will embrace the monthly unit costs of power in every 
form, and various figures of comparative economies by 
which the variations in ultimate costs are explained. It 
is not intended that they shall include tabulations of de- 
tailed operating expenses, for the compiling of which the 
accounts afford the fullest facilities, and which may be 
compiled elsewhere in whatever form and to whatever 
extent may be thought desirable. It is intended however 
that they shall state all final results and the essential con- 
ditions which determine them, with all attainable simplicity 
and clearness. And they will not have this character 
unless they are the product of the power department or- 
ganization, of which the power accounting should be an 
integral part. (To Be Continued) 


Shlick Beater Developments 


Leo Shlick, papermaker and engineer of Boston, Mass., 
has developed a new low power +eater for soft stocks. 
Especially designed for board liner and board filler, slow 
or free stocks for cylinder machines, wrapping, crepe tis- 
sue wadding, etc. This machine is claimed to use excep- 
tionally low power. The 1500 pounder requires 35 hp. 
with the roll off the plate and 50 hp. with the roll down. 
Circulation obtained is 70 feet per minute at 7 per cent 
dry. Circulating at the rate of 50 feet per minute at 7 per 
cent dry, the machine takes 30 hp. with the roll off the 
plate and 45 hp. grinding. 

For slushed stocks a new beating engine has been de- 
veloped, whereby the roll has been reduced to a centrifu- 
gally acting disc, fitted with radial bars. The bedplate is 
also fitted with radial knives. When not grinding, this 
type of beater does not require more power than a high- 
efficiency pump, that is operating at a very low head and 
running at slow speed. The elimination of the roll re- 
duces power consumption to a positive minimum. Circu- 
lation is swift, disc-pressure is adjustable, beating time is 
exceptionally short and by means of a switching arrange- 
ment, the disc-beater pumps the stock quickly into any 
tank that may be located at a higher level. Slow and free 
stock can be beaten in thissmachine. The beating action is 
faster than in a roll-equipped beater. However, this type 
of beater must be fed with stock in slushed or pulped 
form. It has been designed for exceptionally heavy con- 
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sistencies and tests are being carried on to increase beat- 
ing consistencies up to 18 per cent. This beater is also 
built as a bleacher and as such is lined. It takes 25 hp. 
— not grinding, and 40 hp. grinding for a 1500 lbs fur- 
nish. 

For the beating of rag paper, Mr. Shlick has developed 
his Precision rag beating engine which has found great 
appreciation in New England rag mills. It is equipped 
with a special beating tackle, reducing the cutting action 
and increasing surface contact. 

It is equipped with a special roll to circulate rag stock 
at the continuous rate of travel of 125 feet per minute at 
7 to 8 per cent dry. It uses several bed-plates and as 
many as 4 can be used in the beater. All rag cover stock 
is beaten in 134 hours. Harder and the .hardest grades 
take two to two and one-half times that long for the high- 
est grades. The new tackle beats stock cool. High speeds 
of travel plus low surface contact-pressure have been 
found to prevent the blackening of rag stock and any 
other stock. These new rag beaters are equipped with 
beating control-devices, permitting close check on work 
done. 


New Pressure Control Instrument 


A new simplified Pressure Control Instrument (non- 
recording type) has just been announced by the Neilan 
Company, Ltd., manufacturers of automatic regulating and 
control devices. This new instrument is made to control 
pressures accurately in ranges from 0 to 5000 pounds. It 
fills the need for a pressure controller where it is not im- 
perative to make a chart record. It is, of course, less 


expensive than the recording controller and at the same 
time just as accurate. 

The Neilan Controller has been greatly simplified in de- 
sign so that the average plant operator can easily adjust 
or repair it. It embodies such advanced features as the 
Neilan Compound Pilot Valve and the sliding wedge actu- 
ating block which enables any degree of sensitivity to be 
obtained at any point on the instrument’s pressure range. 
The case and many parts are made of duralumin which 
has the strength of aluminum. To prevent corrosion cer- 
tain internal working parts are machined of stainless steel. 

A complete description of the many other novel im- 
provements is given in the new bulletin No. 2050. A copy 
will be cheerfully sent by. communicating with the Neilan 
Company Ltd., 641-651 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


New Jordan at University of Maine 
The pulp and paper section of the chemistry and chem 
ical engineering department of the University of Maine 
has added a new No. 1 Jordan, made by the Emerson 
Manufacturing Company, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, to 
its regular laboratory equipment. 
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Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 
SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 


UNION BRON ZE 6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—4'2 SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 


Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 


and C 


Users 


our appointment as_ exclusive 
representatives in the United States 


Martel, Catala & Cie, 


_known product can be assured 


| 
_of our usual cooperative service | 
| and attention. | 


THE FALES SLITTER - AND 


We take pleasure in announcing REWINDER MAKES A PERFECT 
ROLL AND THEY ACTUALLY DROP 


A PORT. NO INTER-WEAVING 
OR BINDING POSSIBLE 


1 fi 
ini Wi No Ma How Narrow the Slit Even Down y%” 
anada of Fourdrinier Ires | | — the Recut fe yaar Same sais 
| 
made by 1 | 


sidbaiait France 


of this well and favorably 


The Finished Rolls Are Hard and Smooth and Your 
Castle & Overton, Inc. - necdng 95 Fens aha egy emt 


200 Fifth Avenue | GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Inc., AGENTS 
New York wetid | 401 Broadway, New York City 


fess 


FINE FELTS for FINE PAPERS 


FOR CYLINDER AND FOURDRINIER 
—_ MACHINES 


Let us solve your FELT 
Problems. 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS, N.Y. 


it 
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CLEANER PULP 


SEMCO BONDED LININGS 


installed in 


Machine Chests 
Stock Chests 
Slush Tanks 
Couch Pits 

Wire Pits 
Beaters 
etc. 


will keep your pulp free 
from the dirt which has 
its source in sand and 
scale from concrete 
and steel tanks. 


Every Stebbins Lin- 
ing carries a Bond- 
ed Guarantee. 


STEBBINS 
Engineey NgQG 
& Ma factur } 

( ) PA y 


WATERTOWN, 
New York 


SEATTLE, 
Washington 


io is not an ordinary beater 
starch—it is a specially pro- 
cessed, pure gelatinized starch 


—ready for use. Does not have 
to be cooked. Just add in dry 


form to the beater. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 


COMPANY 


17 Bottery Place, New York City 


VALVE 


in sizes %-in. to 4-in. Gear 
and 8-in. For 200 Pounds Steam Working 


Write for Bulletin V-103 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
Factory: Binghamton, N. Y. 


FAIRBANKS NEW “SPHERO” 


Continuous operation in paper mills demands quick replacements 
to all equipment. 
SPHER b mages ong neg easily repaired without detaching the 
e. 
in sizes 4-in., 6-in. 
ressure. 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 
Distributors Everywhere 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of ’ 


SUPERCALENDERED 


and 


MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 


and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, 
Index Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 85 East Wacker Drive 


New York Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 28, 1931 


SUMMARY 
CN ins i iaes ck ss abbns hails 114 cs. 
eS eR gee 10 bls., 13 cs 
SIS ae rier ae: ah eaees 5 bls. 
RE Sie a: embed een to Soe eiee ae 1584 rolls 
MEE” . .cacccencdscces . .64 bls., 98 cs. 
I ER 6 ds ca Ce ee ine haan eh 35 bls. 
A Cob bette on ss ceo bntu sed ee 42 cs. 
th oonn ce ehda pene sw a@ eens pee 54 cs 
i .citenuse bin ah ce pp eu otebien 7 cs. 
Decalcomania paper ...............0000 22 cs, 
Baryta coated paper .........scccesecees 50 cs. 
dU 6 cs, 
IG sk ass acada bandhs ba cama 6 cs. 
Surface coated paper ............... «3 bls., 8 cs. 
IS te ES eos Pete 1 cs. 
ee ee a eee 13 cs. 
ei am 1 cs 
i Sr ..p ssdhinecss «is stediaaadss 22 cs 
ER OR Ee ae ae 30 cs. 
DT cc ccocembinnbebecndeatese ines 53 cs. 
SE 100 stlnnadae dh wandedaheaus « 73 cs. 
A Pr eae 4 cs. 
ee Ran ete a PAS 20 es 
SS a I ae are 2 cs. 


Miscellaneous p2per 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Monroe, Marseilles, 2 


cs. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., Pres. Mon- 
roe, Genoa, 5 cs. 
Chamnagne Paper Corp., Vincent. Havre, 3 cs. 
Champagne Paper Corp., Paris, Havre, 45 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 14 cs. 
om & Williamson Tobacco Co., Paris, Havre, 
2 ¢€3. 
_ Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., Olympic, 
Southampton. 19 cs. ; 
Brown. & Williamson Tobacco Co., Andania, 
Liverpool, 20 cs. 


WALL PAPER > 


A. C. Dodman Jr. Inc., Ameri 
. & Jr. ao ican Merch 
London, 2 bls. ate 
. A. L. Diament & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 
cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Andania, Liverpool, 4 bls. 
F. J. Emmerich. Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 bls. 
Guarantv Trust Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 11 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co.. Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 bls. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


Kensington Wallpaper Co., Paris, Havre, 3 bls. 

Whiting & Patterson Co. Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 2 bls. ‘i 

NEWS PRINT 

Jay Madden Corp., Sagauche, Kotka, 298 rolls. 
. Sagauche, Kotka, 536 rolls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Stuttgart, Bremen, 180 rolls. 

petees Goodwin & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 87 
rolls. 

Stora Kopparberg Corp., Drottningholm, Goth- 
enbureg, 57 rolls. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
426 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Singapore Maru, Hamburg, 


cs. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Singapore Maru, Ham- 
burg, 64 bls. 
— American Merchant, London, 8 cs. 
_ gimtaenational F’d’g Co., Jean Jadot, Antwerp, 
cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 63 cs. 
J. Henschel & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER ; 
M. M. Cohen, Consul Corfitzon, Gefle, 33 bls. 
A ese Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg. 


DRAWING PAPER 
F. Weber & Co., Pres. Monroe, Genoa, 2 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Merchant, 


YEAR 


London, 3 cs. 
Ceuffel & Esser Co., Singapore Maru, Hamburg, 
37 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Merchant, 
London, 6 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 7 cs. 
A. Giese & Son, Olympic, Southampton, 41 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
T. Beckhard Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 4 cs. 
National Freighting Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
3 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F, Drakenfeld & Co., Andania, Liverpool, 8 
cs. (duplex); 3 cs. (simplex). 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
C. W. Sellers, Hamburg, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Clobe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 50 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 6 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER 
T. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Stuttgart, 
Bremen, 3 cs. 
T. J. Gavin, Olympic, Southampton, 1 cs. 
Davies Turner & Co., Hamburg. Hamburg, 2 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg. 8 cs. 
Titan Shipping Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 3 bls. 


COATED PAPER 


Tnternational F’d’g Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 13 cs. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 1 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Monroe, Marseilles, 15 cs. 
W. J. Byrnes, Leviathan, Southampton, 1 cs. 
B. F. Drekenfeld & Co., Andania, Liverpool, 4 
cs, 
C. L. Voorhees, Andania, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., American Merchant, 
London, 1 cs. 
Guibout Freres, Paris Havre, 19 cs. 
Coenca Morrison Co., Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 
Glohe Shinping Co., Paris, Havre, 5 cs. 
Guibout Freres, Olympic, Southampton, 2 cs. 
ENVELOPES 
T. Beckhard Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 41 cs. 
Simfred Co. Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 12 cs. 
PAPER BOARD 
Saentis, Inc., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 73 cs. 
CARD BOARD 
Portenoy Co., Olympic, Southampton, 4 cs. 
CARD BOARD BOXES 
Framerican Importing Co., Pres. Monroe, Mar- 
zilles, 16 cs. 
Clay Adams Co. Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
PAPER TUBES 
Thomas & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
. Pres. Monroe, Genoa, 14 cs. 
Steffens Jones Co., Carlier, Antwerp, 16 cs. 
Sagauche, Wiborg, 102 rolls. 
Iwai & Co., Hokuroku Maru, Kobe, 3 cs. 
Steffens Jones Co., Hokuroku Maru, Kobe, 4 cs. 
P. H. Petry & Co., Paris, Havre, 6 cs. 
l. Johnson, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 2 cs. 
Van Oppen & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
M. Harrison & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Vincent, Havre, 
151 bls. bagging. 
J. Cohen Son Co., Andania, Liverpool, 12 bls. 
paper stock. 


L 


Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co., Artigas, London- 
derry, 125 bls. rags. 
-. Cabo Tortosa, Leghorn, 83 bls. rags. 
W. Steck & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
105 bls. rags. 
E, J. Keller Co, Inc., Albert Ballin, ——, 42 


bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 

Banco Com! Italiana Trust Co., Carlier, Ant- 
werp, 76 bls. ; 
, London Corporation, London, 81 coils. 

International Purchasing Co., Cabo Tortosa, 
Huelva, 196 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., Cabo Tortosa, Pasages, 142 
coils, 


WOOD PULP 

J. Anderson & Co., Tonsbergfjord, Greaker, 2050 
bls. sulphite. ae 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Sagauche, Helsingfors, 
1247 bls. sulphite, 208 tons. 

——, Sagauche, Wiborg, 156 bls. sulphite, 26 
tons; 170 bls. sulphate, 28 tons. 

——, Sagauche, Kotka, 82 bls. wood pulp, 13 
tons. 

Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Consul Corfitzon, 
Gefle, 7250 bls. sulphite, 1260 tons. 
Consul Corfitzon, Gefle, 1000 bls. sulphite, 
203 tons. - 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Consul Corfitzon, Norr- 
sundet, 5000 bls. sulphate, 1016 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co. Inc., Braheholm, Halmstad, 
4500 bls. sulphite. E 

Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Singapore 
Maru, Hamburg, 170 bls. sulphite, 25 tons, 

Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Singapore Maru, 
Hamburg, 338 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Singapore Maru, -—, 
342 bls. wood pulp, 51 tons. 

Stora Kopparberg Corp., Minnequa, Skutskar, 
1150 bls. wood pulp, 233 tons. 

Bulkley Dutton & Co., Minnequa, ——, 2375 
bls. wood pulp, 482 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co. Inc., Minnequa, Iggesund, 
6750 bls. sulphite, 1371 tons. . 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Minequa, Wifstarvarf, 
2590 bls. sulphate, 526 tons; 1675 bls. sulphite, 
339 tons. 

J. Andersen & Co., Minequa, Svano, 3150 bls. 
sulphite, 533 tons. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Minnequa, Svano, 900 bls. 
sulphite, 153 tons. 2 

M. Gottesman & Co. Inc., Drottningholm, Goeth- 
enburg, 1500 bls. wood pulp. 

J. Andersen & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
250 bls. sulphite. 

Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Drottningholm, 
Gothenburg, 430 bls. wood pulp. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Drottningholm, Goth- 
enburg, 315 bls. sulphite. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 898 bls. kraft pulp; 200 bls. sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 900 bls. chemical pulp. 

Russell McCandless, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
300 bls. chemical pulp. 

Bulkley Dunton & Co., Drottningholm, ——., 
1080 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
1608 bls. wood pulp, 322 tons. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Ida, Jugo-Slavia, 
5600 bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Sagauche, Kotka, 13 
rolls 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Stuttgart, 
Bremen, 1134 rolls. 


WOOD FLOUR 


B. L. Soberski, Tonsbergfjord, Frederickstad, 
1875 bags. 

Corn Exchange Bank, Tonsbergfjord, Flekkef- 
jord, 400 bags. 

Trust Co. of New Jersey, New Britain, Rotter- 
dam. 1100 bags, 65000 ks. 
. State Chemical Co., Bilderdyk, Rotterdam, 1225 
bags. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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gan, i: : 
ati : SOLD BY 
5 on i 
oe : BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 
y to 75-77 Duane St. N. Y., and direct 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 52) 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 28, 1931 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Braheholm, Goth- 
enburg, 825 bls. wood pulp. 

M. ttesman & Co. Inc., Braheholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1350 bls. wood pulp. 

Russell McCandless, Braheholm, Gothenburg, 
300 bls. wood pulp. 

H. G. Lichtenstein, Toba Maru, Kobe, 25 bls. 
wipers. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 28, 1931 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Braheholm, Gothen- 
burg, 5000 bls. kraft pulp. 

Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Braheholm, 
Gothenburg, 598 bls. kraft soda pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co. Inc., Gonzenheim, Sweden, 
1625 bls. wood pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 28, 1931 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Sagauche, Helsingfors, 
400 bls. sulphite, 68 tons. . i 
——, Sagauche, Wiborg, 8274 bls. sulphite, 1546 


tons. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Sagauche, Wiborg, 2027 


bls. sulphite, 405 tons. 

Lancaster News, Sagauche, Kotka, 52 rolls news 
print. 

» Sagauche, Kotka, 780 bls. sulphate, 156 
tons; 430 bls. sulphite, 86 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Sagauche, Kotka, 333 
bls. wood pulpboards, 52 tons; 875 bls. wood pulp, 
175 tons. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 
397 bls. rags. 

Hoffman Lion Mills, Toba Maru, Osaka, 40 bls. 
wipers. 

J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Toba Maru, Osaka, 
50 bls. wipers. 

Stora Kopparberg Corp., Minnequa, Skutskar, 
2050 bls. wood pulp, 416 tons. 

Perkins Goodwin 
2000 bis. sulphate, 406 tons. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Minequa, Sundsvall, 
1250 bls. sulphite. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Minnequa, Hernosand, 
1875 bls. wood pulp, 375 tons. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Minequa, Ohrviken, 6750 
bls. wood pulp, 1125 tons. 

——, Cabo Tortosa, Seville, 113 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Wytheville, . 85 bls. 
rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 238, 1931 


J. Andersen & Co., Consul Corfitzon, Hernosand, 
1200 bls. sulphite, 200 tons. 


Co., Minequa, Norrsundet, | 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Consul Corfitzon, Her 
nosand, 650 bls. wood pulp, 130 tons, 

- M. Sergeant & Co., Consul Corfitzon, Her. 
nosand 150 bls, sulphate, 25 tons. 

Stora Kopparberg Corp., Consul Corfitzon, Gefle 
1000 bls. wood pulp, 200 tons. ‘ 
Pagel Horton & Co. Inc., Consul Corfitzon 
Gefle, 4550 bls. sulphite, 460 tons. : 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Consul 
Norrsundet, 1625 bls. sulphate, 330 tons. 

. B. Moors & Co., Andania, Liverpool, 245 
“— hide cuttings. 

. F. Malcolm & Co., Andania, Liverpool, 15 
cs. tissue paper. 

M. Gottesman & Co, Inc., Braheholm, Gothen- 
burg, 300 bls. sulphite. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 28, 1931 


Corfitzon, 


M. Gottesman & Co. Inc., Braheholm, Gothen 
burg, 6000 bls. wood pulp. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 28, 1931 


G. W. Rueff Inc., Braheholm, Gothenburg, 20( 
rolls paper. 

Parsons .& Whittemore, Inc., Braheholm, Goth- 
enburg, 332 rolls news print. 


Badger Wood Plug Co. Chartered 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., December 1, 1931—The new com- 
pany established at Appleton, Wis., by Arthur L. Herwig 
to manufacture paper roll plugs will be known as the 
Badger Wood Plug Company, according to articles of 
incorporation filed with the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Herwig, Dr. D. S. Runnels and Mrs. Lillian Runnels are 
the incorporators. The company will be capitalized at 
100 shares of common stock, par value $100, or a total 
of $10,000. A former car mover plant is being remodeled 
as quarters for the new industry. 


British Tariff and Canada’s Paper Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontTREAL, Que., December 1, 1931—Will the new 
tariff impost in Great Britain open up a large new market 
for the products of Canada’s paper-making industry? 
That is a question which is exercising the minds of ex- 
ecutives here at the present time. The new duties put 
substantial handicaps on the imports into the United 
Kingdom of a wide variety of manufactures from foreign 
sources while leaving imports from the British Empire to 
enter free, and among these manufactures paper is by far 
the most important so far as Canada is concerned. Of the 
articles which are affected Canada exported to Britain 
last year about $11,000,000 worth, news print alone ac- 
counting for $7,700,00. Britain’s total imports of paper 
and paper manufactures amounted to between $25,000,- 
000 and $30,000,000, and the largest item in this was 
news print, Canada and Newfoundland supplying about 
equal quantities, and Scandinavia about $13,000,000 
worth. It would appear, therefore, that a market of ap- 
proximately $13,000,000 has been opened to Empire 
sources by the new British order, as well as a substantial 
market for other classes of paper products. But this is 
by no means certain. A large new plant was recently 
established in England for the manufacture of news print, 
and moreover Britain is already a competitor of Canada 


for the supply of news print in the over-seas market, as 
has recently been brought to mind by the action of New 
Zealand publishers in deciding henceforth to import at 
least two-thirds of their requirements of news print from 
Great Britain, in retaliation for the action of Canada in 
putting a prohibitive tariff on New Zealand butter enter- 
ing Canada. The general opinion is inclined to the belief 
that the new duties will tend to switch orders to mills in 
the United Kingdom rather than to Canada, and further 
doubts as to possible benefits to Canada arise from the 
fact that the new duties are for six months only, pending 
the compilation of a permanent tariff schedule in Great 
Britain. 


Gatineau Power Increases Deliveries 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrTREAL, Que., December 1, 1931—Gatineau Power 
Company, a subsidiary of International Paper Company, 
has begun the delivery of an additional 16.000 hp. of 
primary electric power to the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission. This has raised to 304,000 hp. the 
total quantity of primary power now being delivered by 
Gatineau Power Company to the Commission, and in- 
creased to 453,800 hp. the aggregate amount of power be- 
ing sold by the company on all its primary power con- 
tracts. In addition, the company is delivering energy to 
residential and commercial customers having a demand of 
16,000 hp. 

Electric energy called for on these contracts is supplied 
from an interconnected system of hydro-electric plants on 
the Ottawa, Gatineau and other tributaries of the Ottawa, 
having a capacity of 541,000 hp. installed and in operation. 
Of this capacity, 436,000 hp. is in operation in the Paugan, 
Chelsea and Farmers plants of the company on ‘the Gati- 
neau River, and the balance, 105,000 hp. in its stations on 
the Ottawa and other tributaries. In addition, Gatineau 
Power Company has two more plants in Quebec and one 
in New Brunswick which raise its total installed capacity to 
645,500 hp. 
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me ws a 
MARKET REVIEW, 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, December 2, 1931. 

Conditions in the local paper market are-practically un- 
changed. Demand for the various standafd grades of 
paper has improved slightly but is below nofmal for the 
time of the year. Supplies are moving into ‘consumption 
in fairly satisfactory volume. The price‘'situation on 
many of the grades is disappointing and signs of definite 
improvement are wanting. 

Production of news print paper has expanded somewhat 
and is now being maintained at approximately 60 per cent 
of rated capacity in the United States and Canada, ac- 
cording to statistics gathered by the News Print Service 
Bureau. Shipments are going forward in fairly heavy 
volume. The price situation, however, continues in- 
volved, and reports of concessions are frequent. 

Some improvement was noticed in the paper board mar- 
ket. The box board output was slightly larger than in the 
preceding week. Prices are considered too low, in most 
quarters. The fine paper market is only moderately ac- 
tive, with prices on the various grades rather weak. The 
coarse paper market is irregular and kraft wrapping paper 
quotations continue easy. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Steadiness prevails in the ground wood pulp market. 
Offerings of both domestic and imported mechanical pulp 
are about sufficient to take care of current requirements. 
Accumulations are not excessive, due to some extent to 
curtailed production here and abroad. Prices are gen- 
erally holding to previously quoted levels, without dif- 
ficulty. - 

Chemical Pulp 


Trading in the chemical pulp market was fairly active 
during the past week. Inquiries for the various grades of 
imported and domestic chemical pulp for 1932 delivery 
are fairly frequent and should materialize in some good 
orders. Prospects of a Swedish pulp mill workers’ strike 
at the beginning of the new year are having some effect 
on the price situation. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Quietness prevails in the old rope market. Paper mill 
demand for domestic and foreign old manila rope is de- 
cidedly restricted at present. Small mixed rope is only 
moving slowly. Prices are practically unchanged. The 
bagging market is somewhat steadier. Although demand 
for gunny and scrap is light, prices are firmer than of late. 


Rags 


The domestic rag market continues dull and listless. 
Little interest is being shown by the paper mills in the 
various grades of cotton rags. Roofing grades, however, 
are in slightly better request, due to seasonal causes. 
Quotations on paper making rags are easier. The im- 
ported rag market continues unsettled, due to fluctuations 
in foreign exchange. 


Waste Paper 


Further weaknesses developed in the paper stock mar- 
ket. Hard white shavings, book stock, and No. 1 white 
news, are the only grades which are holding firm at pres- 
ent. Board mill demand for the lower grades of waste 
paper has slackened. Strictly folded news is now being 
offered at from .30 to .35, while No. 1 mixed paper is 
selling at from .20 to .25. 

Twine 

Demand for the various grades of twine continues 
fairly persistent with the approach of the holiday season. 
Sales are running well up to the average of the preceding 
year at this period. Prices are generally holding to pre- 
viously quoted levels although competition is intensive. 


BADGER MILLS IMPROVE POSITION 


(Continued from page 13) 
process and not something that becomes a reality over 
night. It requires constant thought and the more thought 
it is given by executives and workers, the sooner it will 
become a reality. He said the movement has not yet ob- 
tained the impetus necessary to put such a program across 
successfully but industry is nearing such a condition. 

George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
presided at meetings last week at Madison, Wis., of the 
Inter-Denominational Industrial Relations committee, of 
which he is a member. The committee held conferences 
on unemployment, welfare and other subjects to improve 
labor conditions. 

An accident of an unfortunate nature caused the death 
of Raymond Vils, an unmarried man 22 years old, in the 
wax room of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, 
Kaukauna, Wis., last week. While a half ton roll of paper 
was being lifted by a hoist he was operating, the support- 
ing cable broke. The roll crushed the workman’s head, 
fracturing his skull and causing instant death. 


Belgo Minority Institute Action 


MonTREAL, Que., December 1, 1931—A minority group 
of Belgo-Canadian Paper Company shareholders has en- 
tered an action in the Superior Court at Montreal against the 
proposed arrangement between the company and its share- 
holders to take over stock in the newly-formed Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation, and until this action is con- 
cluded the complete acquisition of all the undertakings 
of Canada Power and Paper cannot be accomplished by 
Consolidated Paper Corporation. The contention is that 
the preferred shareholders of Belgo have not been ade- 
quately treated. Under the reorganization scheme each 
share of Belgo preferred was to be exchanged for three 
shares of no par value common stock in the new company. 
The complainants contend that the allotment should be 
made on the basis of $100 bonds of the new company and 
two shares of no par value common stock for each share 
of preferred. It is further contended that the vote of 
Belgo shareholders was taken in. an_improper manner 
after threats and warnings. 
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Chemists and Engineers to the Pulp and Paper 
Industry for over Forty Years 


Laboratories and Experimental Mill 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Arthur BD. Little, Jue. 


-Foaeecoeerueererorrerererereoreoreoreoreeoeoweoweerererrerrerrerrrerrerrerrerrereweewewew 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Hardy S. Ferguson.......... Member A.S.C.E 


Bioses TE. TORes 2c cccccccccce Member A.S.M.E., 


.S.M. 
E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower ...ccccecs Member A.S.C.E .S.M: 


A E., 
A.S.M.:E. 
Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
plete designs and engineering supervision 


for the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


20 
plants 
to serve 


You 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


435 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 


RAGS—BURLAP—BAGGING—ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES. CATALOGS, OLD PAPERS, 
THREAD WASTE AND ALL GRADE OF RACS 
CUT QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY WITH THE 


GIANT The Standard of the World for 60 Years 


Giant Rag 
Cutters have 
capacities of 
from 1 to 5& 
tons per hour 


This is the GIANT 3-B CUTTER WITH 
A CAPACITY OF 3000 ibs. PER HOUR 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY. Riegelsville, N. J.. U. S. A. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 133-39 Finsbury Pavement, Lendes, E. G. 


Waterous, m we 
Brantford, Ont., Canada SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 


WATER SOFTENING ZEOLITE 
BASEX 


for 
Replacement in All Makes 
of 
ZEOLITE WATER SOFTENERS 


Send for Leaflet A and Sample 


INVERSAND COMPANY 
CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 


“M & Ww’ 


Woop Suction Box Covers 


PROLONG THE LIFE OF THE WIRES 


ONLY CAREFULLY SELECTED, CLOSE-GRAINED MAPLE USED. 
DRILLED PERFECTLY SMOOTH. FREE FROM IMPERFECTIONS. 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 
Paper Machinery Builders Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Paper Trape JouRrNAL, 
Wednesday, December 2, 1931. 


BLANC FIXE.—The position ot the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule, 
without difficulty. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to 
$45 per ton, while the powder is selling at from 3% 
cents to 4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the 
bleaching powder market. The contract movement is 
fairly heavy. Prices are generally holding to formerly 
quoted levels. Bleaching powder is quoted at from $1.75 
to $2 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market continues quiet. Domes- 
tic standard ground is quoted at 7% cents and finely 
ground at 8 cents per pound. Argentine standard ground 
is selling at 8% cents and finely ground at 9% cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
persistent. Prices are holding to formerly quoted levels. 
Solid caustic soda is offered at from $2.50 to $2.55; while 
the flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 to 
$2.95 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—tThe china clay market is displaying 
a steadier trend. Contract shipments are moving in fairly 
good volume. Imported china clay is still quoted at from 
$11 to $13 per ton. Domestic paper making clay is selling 
at from $7 to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Most of the business transacted in the 
chlorine market was along routine lines. The contract 
movement is normal. Prices are holding to schedule. 
Chlorine is quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market was less active and prices 
declined. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper 
mills are now quoted at from $4 to $4.15 per 280: pounds 
in barrels, at works. Wood rosin is selling at $4 per 
280 pounds, in barrels, on dock. 

SALT CAKE.—Paper mill demand for salt cake dur- 
ing the past week was restricted. Salt cake is still quoted 
at from $15 to $16; chrome salt cake at from $13 to 
$14 per ton, in bulk, at works. Imported salt cake is 
selling at from $15 to $15.50 per ten, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—Contract orders for soda ash are being 
booked for next year at the levels now prevailing. Demand 
is mainly seasonal. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, 
at works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1; 
in bags, $1.25; and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—The starch market has not yet been affected 
by the action of the grain market. Supplies are moving 
into consumption with regularity. Special paper making 
starch is still quoted at $2.77, in bags; and at $3.04, 
barrels, per 100 pounds, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—No radical changes 
were reported in the sulphate of alumina market. Prices 
are generally unaltered. Commercial grades are quoted at 
from $1.25 to $1.49; while iron free is selling at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton for 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Production of talc is being maintained in suffi- 
cient volume to take care of current requirements. Domes- 
tic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, in bulk, 
at mine; while imported talc is selling at from $18 to 
$22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 

ei scsdaus ee 7.50 @38.00 
TEES pctcssccccess 6.00 @53.25 
Writings— 

Extra Superfine ...14.00 @32.00 

Superfine ........ 00 @ 

Tub sized ........ 10.00 @ 

Engine sived ...... 6.75 @ 
Book, Cased— 

S. & errr 5.25 @ 

SP 5. @ 


00 
Coated and Enamel $73 @10.25 


Lithograph ....... 
Tissues—Per Ream 


White No. 1...... 65 @ 
Anti-Tarnish M. G. 

SEE cwseseccces 65 @ 
Ps wexedweee 70 @ 
White No. 2...... 55 @ 
PE then pacaai es 65 @ 
a —e ara 55 @ 

Manila— 
PaO; 2 FatOs 202000 9.00 @ 
Se See 7.75 @ 
No. 1 Wood...... 4.00 @ 
No. 2 Wood...... 3.50 @ 


Butchers ......... 3.37% @ 
Fibre Papers— 


No. 1 Fibre....... 4.25 @ 5. 

CS) “Saar 4.00 @ 

Common Bogus ... 1.50 @ 
Screenings ......... 2.00 @ 
Card Middies ....... 4.00 @ 
Glassine— 

Bleached, basis 25 

“ee RE Cee .0934 @ 
EE céacscsshoan 114@ 


Bleached, basis 20 
eer 11% 
(Delivered New Yous 
News, per ton— 


Rolls, contract ....57.00 @ 
Rolls, spot .......57.00 @ 
OS eae 62.00 @ 
ee SND 2acncecad 42.00 @46. 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic... 4.50 @ 5. 
No. 2 Domestic... 3.00 @ 
Southern ......... 2.75 @ 
Imported ......... 6.00 @ 
Boards—per ton— 
iE sexkeecsveesee Sure 
BOTOW ncce , @45 


Standard 85 Test 


Peres 32.50 @35. 
Sgl. Mila. Li. Chip..37.50 @42. 


(F. o. b. Mill) 


Wood Pulp Boards..70.00 @80. 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
BEG cccnc sees es Rheo 
ENF ccvscncecocesn 25.00 @26 


No. 1 Domestic.....25.00 @30. 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite (Imported )— 


Bleached ......... 2.40 @ 
Fasy Bleaching.... 2.00 @ 
No. 1 strong un- 

bleached 2.0.0. 1.75 @ 
Mitscherlich un- 

bleached ........ 1.80 @ 
No. 2 strong un- 

senareee senecese 1.70 @ 

Eh 2 Se 1.50 @ 
No. 2 1.40 @ 

Sulphate— 
MRCNOE secccoces, Be 


5 @ 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 


ee Pee 2.25 @ 
Easy Bleaching.... 2.15 @ 
i stateseuaeee 1.80 @ 
Mitscherlich ...... 2.40 @ 
Kraft (Domestic) . 1.60 @ 
(Delivered Paper ar 

Soda Bleached ...... 2.7 @ 

Domestic sat 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y. 


Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1. 6.50 @ 
New White, No. 2. 5.50 @ 
Silesias No. 1..... 5.25 @ 
New Unbleached... 7.00 @ 
New Blue Prints.. 4.00 @ 
New Soit Biacks.. 3.50 @ 
— acini oy | | 


sill tf tl 


oun 


oon Oo 


Chip @27.5 
Binders’ Boards...62.00 @70. 


Mr NNS 


wwunsanmnan 
SCUuUNSUUMNSS ~ 
SSounsoooss 


Mixed Khaki Cut- 


Sh. awsetunass Ge 
Pink Coseat Cuttings 5.00 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.50 
Men’s Corduroy .... 3.00 
New Mixed Blacks.. 3.00 

Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 
POENOE dcdcccce 5.25 
Miscellaneous ..... 4.25 
White, No. 2— 
Repacked ......0. 3.00 
Miscellaneous ..... 2.30 


St. Soiled, White.. 1.50 
Thi-ds and Blues— 

ROPACMOE ceccccce 

Miscellaneous . . 
Black Stockings .... 
Roofing Rags— 


—, Strippings... 1.25 
he aie 5 bi 0 1.25 
No. 2 pesAebeanes 90 
DD (e <atbeveoveea 70 
7 2a 65 
Bs BR entesnesse 50 

Foreign Rags 

New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 1.75 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. 4.50 
Light Flannelettes .. 4.25 
Unbleached Cuttings. 6.00 
New White Cuttings. 5.25 
New Light Oxfords... 4.00 
New Light Prints... 3.00 
Old Rags 

No. 1 White Linens. 6.00 
White Linens. 5.00 
White Linens. 3.50 
White Linens. 2.00 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
No. 4 White Cotton. 
[Extra Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints. 

Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue Cottons 
Checks and Blues... 
Lindsay Garments... .90 
Dark Cottons ...... 70 
Old Shopperies ..... .65 
New Shopperies .... .60 
French Blues ...... 1.40 
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Old Rope and enn 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. I 
Gunny _No. ]-—- 


Wool Tares, light... 1.05 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.10 


Bight Bagging ..... 1.05 
Small Mixed Rope... .90 
Merila Rope— 
PON scccoeecse 1.65 
Domestic .......+. 1.75 
New Burlap Cut..... 1.70 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
PD  cstesseunw 2. 
Domestic ......... 2.80 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings- 
Hard, white, No. 1. 2.65 
Hard, white, No. 2. 2.10 
Soft, white, No. 1 1.85 
W ite envelope cut- 


Pi ccsuvesssven 

Flat. Stock— 
Stitchless ... cc. .70 
Overissue Mag..... .70 
Solid Flat Book... .60 
Crumpled No. 1... .45 


Solid Book Ledger.. 1.75 
Ledger Stock ...... 60 


New B. B. Chips.... .20 

Manilas 
New Env. Cut..... 1.75 
New Cuttings .... 1.40 
Extra No. 1 old.. 1.05 
ie i tihwsgesds 45 
Bogus Wrapper -45 
Container ........ 25 


Old Kraft . achive 
nee bales.. 1.05 


No. 1 White News 1.60 
Strictly Overissue. .35 
Strictly Folded ...  .70 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .20 
Common Paper ... 
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EDGAR: CLAYS 


AMERICAN MADE 
FOR 
AMERICAN TRADE 


600 TONS DAILY 
CAPACITY 


H. T. BRAND 


COATING CLAY 
HIGH GRADE FILLER 


KLONDYKE BRAND 
FILLERS 


Technical service available for coating 
and loading without charge. Write for 
samples. 


EDGAR BROS. CO. 


50 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 


Chemipulp Process: 


FOREMOST IN SERVING CHEMICAL PULP 
MILLS 


TO — Improve efficiency. 
— Reduce costs. 


BY — Modern scientific methods. 


— Wide operating experience. 


Hot SO, Liquor & Gas Recovery—eliminates ex- 
pensive cooling equipment — recovers heat — 
saves steam — eliminates acid dilution from 
steam condensation — reduces boiler load peak 
— strengthens acid — accelerates penetration 
— cuts sulphur — increases yield and capacity 
— has been termed, “ the all round fixer” for 
SULPHITE making. 


Broadly Covered by U. S. and Canadian Patents 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS, INC. 


330 Woolwortk Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 
1017 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


in Canada 


319 Castle Bldg., Montreal, Que. 


We do 
WELDED 


as well as 


RS “ RIVETED 


STEEL PLATE WORK 


of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 
for the Pulp and Paper Industry 


We are equipped to make virtually any steel p ‘ate shape, tank, 
digestor, or vat ycu need, using either welded or riveted con- 
struction. Our welding department is under the supervision of 
an expert welding engineer, and our metallurgical consultant 
is T. Holland Nelson, dstinguished for his research and 
knowledge of corrosion-resistant alloys and their fabrication. 
Ord:nary carbon steel, chromium or chrome-nickel alloys, Ever- 
dur, nickel-clad steel, aluminum—these are a fair statement of 
our range in fabrication. You are assured of unusual thorough- 
ness, quality and finish of workmanship when you consult us. 
And our prices are satisfactory always. WRITE US WHAT- 
EVER YOUR STEEL PLATE PROBLEMS. 
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To 


THE 


PAPER MILL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


It is sound economy to 
generalize in G D C 
Colors. 


Consult our representa- 
tive—he can offer sug- 
gestions. 


There is aG D C color 
for every specialized 
need. 


Current colors are car- 
ried in stock at all our 


offices. 


<> 


CENERAL 
DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fitth Ave. 
—_ York. 
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Assembling anodes for cell reconstruction 


in the great EBG plant at Niagara Falls. 


To make EBG Liquid Chlorine is the immediate task of this organization; to service 


this product, helpfully and with dispatch, is the other part of EBG activity. 


Efficient servicing means knowing the changes in an industry...the advances in chemistry, 


the new methods, the facilities available. EBG offers just this, to everyone who has a 


related problem. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 9 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Riau Chloris 
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